CANCO  GETS  MORE  THAN 
272,000  REQUES^!A  YEAR 


FROM  DOCTORS,  HOME 
ECONOMISTS,  DIETICIANS,  ETC., 

throughout  the  country,  for  information 
S  and  literature  about  canned  foods.  That’s 
^  more  than  a  thousand  requests  each  work¬ 
ing  day. 

Every  request  is  answered  with  literature 
that  replaces  vague  ideas  about  canned 
^  foods  with  definite  information  concerning 
^  cans,  methods  of  canning,  nutritive  values, 
styles,  grades,  varieties  and  uses  of  canned 
®  foods. 

^  AMERICAN  C^  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


230  Park  Avenue 
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CAMEROX  BUILDS  VACUUM 
CLOSIXC  MACHINES  FOR  BOTH 
ROUXD  AND  SQUARE  CANS 

Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

The  machine  shown  above,  the  No^  158 
Vacuum  Closing  Machine  for  round  cans,  has 
a  pre-clinching  device,  for  sealing  liquid  pro¬ 
ducts  without  spill. 


Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

^40  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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OF  DEPENDABLE  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE  .  .  . 


By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service, 
while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  . 
Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in 
the  industry. 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision 
manufacture  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly 
to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their 


plants  with  minimum  production  expense. 

Equally  important  to  production  are  Continental’s 
efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  men 
—  not  to  mention  conveniently  located  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  on 
time. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  and 
your  guarantee  of  dependability. 


:  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

j  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  -  HAVANA 
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ON  TO  ATLANTIC  CITY,  is  the  program  for 
this  week>  for  the  big  Convention  of  the  Tri- 
Staters,  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  December 
8th  and  9th.  From  the  program  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  you  see  that  an  interesting  and  helpful 
meeting  has  been  arranged.  And  you  may  depend 

upon  it  the  industry  will  be  largely  there. 

*  *  * 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  conflict  of  dates,  as  the 
New  York  State  Canners  will  be  meeting  at  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester,  on  these  same  dates.  And  this  New 
York  convention  is  always  an  important  one.  The 
puzzlement  will  not  affect  the  canners  so  much  as  it 
will  the  machinery  and  the  supplymen,  etc.,  but  there 
will  be  some  canners  torn  betwixt  love  and  duty.  All 
of  which  proves  that  we  do  not  always  fully  appreciate 
the  virtues  and  abilities  of  some  men  who  serve  us. 
The  late  John  Street,  Secretary  of  these  New  York 
canners,  was  also  President  of  the  Association  of 
Cannery  Secretaries,  and  he  deftly  guided  away  from 

all  such  conflicts,  in  his  quiet  but  masterful  manner. 
*  * 

And  speaking  of  conventions,  the  National  Food 
Brokers  have  been  scheduled  in  our  “Convention 
Dates,”  for  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  January  21st  and  22nd,  and  the  big  National 
Canners  Convention,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
from  January  22nd  to  27th.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  brokers  will  be  through  and  gone  before  the 
canners  and  others  assemble.  They  will  be  through 
their  business  sessions — which  is  the  very  object  of 
their  earlier  meeting — but  they  will,  then,  have  full 
time  to  devote  to  the  National  Convention,  with  no 
interruptions  from  sessions  of  their  own  Association. 
You  get  the  point. 

*  *  * 

Ii  commending  President  Reilly,  of  the  Brokers,  as 
we  j  ),  for  his  excellent  portrayal  of  the  legitimate 
broi  r,  in  his  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  canners, 
and  epublished  in  full  in  this  issue,  we  want  to  urge 
ever  canner  to  read  it  carefully,  and  to  take  the  advice 
full,  'o  himself.  You  read  it,  and  you  will  see  what 
we  I  'an.  “It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,”  and 
now  t  begins  to  look  as  if  the  legitimate  broker  may 
com  ;n  to  his  own ;  because  there  are  movements  afoot 
moi/  momentous  than  any  of  you  might  suspect.  We 
may  earn  whether  or  not  it  is  legitimate  for  a  broker 
to  b  ' — in  other  words  the  status  of  the  Buying  Broker. 
And  ’  here  may  be  cleared  away  many  other  dangerous 
rock  on  which  so  many  canners’  business  ships  have 
foundered. 


Strange  how  history  repeats  itself.  Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  (1900)  there  was 
a  horde  of  can-makers,  ranging  from  small  or  tiny  to 
huge  firms,  with  many  canners  making  their  own  cans. 
Competition  became  so  severe  that  consideration  of 
credits  seemed  to  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  demora¬ 
lization  reigned,  until  first  the  Big  Four  can  makers 
adopted  a  policy  of  “cash  for  cans,”  and  later  on  in 
1901  the  American  Can  Company  was  formed,  with 
this  as  its  underlying  principle.  “Steady  prices  for 
cans  mean  steady  prices  for  canned  foods”  was  its 
motto,  and  despite  the  inrush  of  numerous  so  called 
“independent”  can  companies,  conditions  in  the  indus¬ 
try  cleaned  up  and  ran  along  fairly  smoothly  until  some 
foxy  one  thought  out  the  plan  of  “warehousing”  cans  in 
the  canners’  own  warehouses.  The  excuse  was  that  this 
saved  the  expense  of  building  huge  warehouses  to 
hold  the  cans  as  they  were  made  during  the  winter 
months,  until  the  heavy  demand  in  season,  but  it  also 
tied  up  good  customers !  The  can  makers  were  warned 
in  time  to  prevent  this  danger  from  bringing  back  the 
conditions  of  prior  to  1900 — and  then  came  1938. 

That  the  can  must  stand  the  blame  seems  unfair,  but 
do  not  forget  that  the  CAN-ing  industry  is  just  that; 
and  moreover,  that  once  a  canner  has  empty  cans  in 
his  warehouse,  or  obtainable  too  easily,  he  feels  in 
duty  bound  to  fill  them,  regardless  of  what  conditions 
may  be,  as  regards  the  ultimate  packs.  Given  the  cans, 
he  must  have  supplies,  machinery  and  whatnot,  and  of 
course  on  the  same  basis  of  loose  credit.  In  the  end 
everybody  suffers.  Banker  Burgess  was  right  in  his 
address,  which  we  gave  you  last  week,  don’t  you  think 
so? 

Maybe  we  do  not  want  a  Czar  in  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  but  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  all  connected  with 
this  great  and  growing  industry,  from  the  growers  to 
the  consumers,  it  would  seem  that  the  makers  of  cans 
ought  to  hold  a  tight  reign  on  the  entire  industry,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  more  closely  co-operate  among 
themselves,  and  above  all  not  to  allow  competition  to 
blind  them  to  the  fact  that  they  hurt  themselves  when 
they  hurt  the  industry,  as  it  is  hurt  today.  Can  mak¬ 
ing  is  Big  Business,  and  as  such  it  cannot  avoid  the 
responsibility  which  goes  with  that  position,  and  we 
don’t  believe  they  wish  to  shirk  that  responsibility; 
but  exactly  on  that  account  they  know  better  than  any 
of  us  where  the  weaknesses  are,  and  how  they  could 
be  corrected.  They  probably  hold  back  from  doing  what 
they  know  they  should  do,  because  they  fear  that  some¬ 
one  else  will  do  it,  and  they  will  merely  lose  the  business. 
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That  is  an  unworthy  excuse.  If  they  feel  that  way, 
what  they  should  do  is  go  to  that  “someone  else”  and 
explain  what  damage  is  being  done,  and  how,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  keep  such  distributors 
out  of  the  canning  industry ;  that  ultimately  “someone 
else”  will  wreck  his  own  business  while  he  is  wrecking 
or  drastically  hurting  the  whole  industry. 

Canned  foods  have  the  most  glorious  opportunity 
they  have  ever  had,  and  if  the  big  guns,  and  the  canners 
themselves,  do  not  help  develop  that  opportunity,  they 
will  prove  themselves  more  shortsighted  than  we  think 
they  are. 

The  new'^  season  is  opening;  contracts  for  cans  and 
seeds  and  all  else  are  being  written.  And  despite 
present  possible  doubt  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  season. 
We  must  hold  the  splendid  consumer  demand  we  now 
have,  but  to  do  that  we  must  oe  careful  about  1939’s 
packings,  that  the  quality  may  never  disappoint. 
Present  stocks  of  canned  foods  are  working  off  rapidly, 
but  unfortunately  at  slim  if  any  profits  to  the  canners, 
and  by  the  time  next  planting  season  rolls  around  in 
the  great  canning  regions  of  the  central  west  and  east, 
particularly,  stocks  will  be  reduced  to  normal,  with  at 
most  only  such  carry-overs  as  should  always  exist,  and 
prices  will  be  better  than  today.  Then  there  will  be 
a  rush  for  cans,  machinery  and  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
and  then  is  when  these  supply  sources  must  think  for 
the  widespread  and  sprawling  canning  industry,  and 
through  business-like  management  guide  it  to  normal 
outputs  of  fine  quality,  which  will  always  sell  at  a 
profit.  No  longer  excessive  profits  on  any  item,  as  have 
happened  in  the  past;  but  good,  sound  profits  entirely 
due  on  staple  food  products.  That  is  only  possible: 

(a)  if  the  weaknesses  we  have  hinted  at  are  kept  out,  or 

(b)  if  the  canners  will  take  a  tight  hold  on  their  own 
business,  and,  regardless  of  anything  anyone  may  do 
or  be  reported  as  doing,  pack  only  such  amounts  as 
they  know  they  can  sell  at  a  profit.  And  then  mer¬ 
chandise  or  sell  their  products  at  a  profit.  This  is 
not  all  a  canner’s  job;  they  ought  to  have  the  help  and 
assistance  of  the  supply  people  who  have  made  a 
business  of  supplying  the  canners.  Let  these  latter 
remember,  what  they  learned  in  ’38,  that  they  can  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs;  that  before  they 
can  make  a  living  off  the  canners  the  canners  must 
succeed;  and  let  them  help  fight  the  canners’  battles, 
in  bringing  down  the  laws  against  those  who  are 
undermining  the  whole  structure.  It’s  worth  fighting 
for. 

* 

While  you  are  waiting  for  the  market  to  come  around 
your  way,  take  a  course  in  better  marketing:  Read 
“Better  Profits”  this  week ;  study  it,  and  keep  this  wise 
advice  in  mind  during  the  coming  year. 

Again  read  what  one  manufacturer  of  82  year’s 
experience  did  in  selling  and  protecting  his  brand 
under:  “Promoting  and  Protecting  A  Brand  Name,” 
even  against  chain  store  attacks.  Because  he  played 
for  high  stakes  and  won  is  reason  to  assure  you  that 
you  can  play  for  smaller  stakes,  at  less  cost,  and  just 
as  surely  win.  Again  study  it;  do  not  merely  read  it 
and  throw  it  aside. 


PROGRAM  OF  34th  ANNUAL  MEETING 
TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

The  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
10.00  A.  M.,  Thursday,  December  8th,  1938 

10.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. — Registration. 

Exhibit  of  Canned  Foods  and  Labels — Foyer  of  Venetian 
Room. 

12.30  Noon — Luncheon — Venetian  Room. 

Opening  Remarks — President  Herman  N.  Lutz. 

Address — The  New  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  it  Relates 
to  Canned  Foods — Mr.  H.  Thomas  Austern,  Member  Counsel 
of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill  as  Affecting  the  Tri-State  Packing 
Industry  and  What  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association 
Should  Do  About  It,  Mr.  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Acting 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

Use  of  Salt  in  Canned  Tomatoes — Mr.  Maurice  Siegel,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 

6.30  P.  M. — Entertainment — Ball  Room. 

Tendered  by  the  Members  of  the  Allied  Industry  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Get-Together  Committee. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  9th 

8.00  A.  M. — Breakfast  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Room 
104. 

10.30  A.  M.  to  12.30. P.  M. — Meeting  of  Pea  Canners,  Room  125. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Dulany,  presiding. 

Present  Status  Pea  Marketing  Campaign,  Mr.  L.  S.  Beale, 
Executive  Secretary,  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative. 
Discussion. 

Relationship  of  Color  of  the  Vines  and  Condition  of  Pods  to  the 
Alcohol  Insoluble  Solids  Content  of  Canned  Peas,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Mahoney,  University  of  Maryland. 

Outline  Other  Experimental  Work  Conducted  by  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Dr.  E.  P.  Walls  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunter, 
Canning  Crops  Specialists. 

10.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. — Foyer  of  the  Venetian  Room: 
Exhibit  of  Canned  Foods  and  Labels.  The  display  of  labels  will 
show  three  classes: 

a.  Old  Style  Labels. 

b.  New  Style  Descriptive  Labels. 

c.  New  Style  Grade  Labels  used  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

12.30 — Luncheon — Venetian  Room. 

Presiding — President  Herman  N.  Lutz. 

Address — President  National  Canners  Association,  Mr.  Karl 
Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colorado. 

Address — Industrywide  Cooperation  —  A  Protection  and  an 
Opportunity,  Mr.  L.  S.  Beale,  Executive  Secretary,  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Cooperative. 

Report  of  Convention  Committees. 

Adjournment. 

• 

“PARADE  OF  PROGRESS’’ 

LANS  for  a  national  selling  campaign  featuring 
nationally  advertised  grocery  products  early  in 
1939  were  completed  at  the  annual  conventic  i  of 
the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amerii;a  in 
New  York  last  week. 

The  sales  drive,  titled  “Parade  of  Progress — Ns;  ion- 
ally  Advertised  Grocery  Products,”  will  enlist  the 
active  support  and  cooperation  of  leading  food  d  stri- 
buting  groups.  The  campaign  replaces  “Natic  lally 
Advertised  Brands  Week,”  launched  originally  this 
year  as  a  food  trade  promotion,  but  since  utilized  like¬ 
wise  by  drug,  variety  store  and  other  groups  to  the 
point  where  it  was  felt  its  effectiveness  as  a  food  rade 
promotion  had  been  seriously  impaired. 
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F^romoting  &  Protecting  A  Brand  Name 

by  Fayette  R.  Plumb 

President,  Fayette  R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,,  Pa.  November,  1938,  Exeeutives  Service  Bulletin,  Metropolitan 

Life  Insurance  Bulletin. 


WITHIN  the  past  20  years  we  have  made  radical 
changes  in  certain  phases  of  our  merchandising 
policy  and  have  gained  experience  that  may  be 
interesting  to  others. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  say  that  we  have  been 
in  business  for  82  years.  At  our  factories  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  St.  Louis,  we  make  hammers,  hatchets,  axes 
and  sledges,  and  we  also  manufacture  metal  cutting 
files  at  the  Delta  File  Works.  The  files  are  sold  to 
supply  houses,  which  resell  to  industrial  users;  the 
other  merchandise  is  sold  to  hardw^are  wholesalers,  who 
resell  to  hardware  retailers. 

Forty  years  ago  one  of  the  large  mail-order  houses 
was  a  good  customer  of  our  concern,  and  the  other 
catalog  houses  bought  from  us  more  or  less.  Even  then 
it  was  unpopular  with  the  hardware  trade  to  sell  the 
catalog  houses,  and  manufacturers  who  did  so  were 
often  made  very  uncomfortable.  We  did  not  sell  them 
Plumb  hammers  or  hatchets,  but  we  made  these  tools 
up  under  their  special  brands — good  tools,  too,  for 
which  they  paid  as  much  as  did  our  other  customers. 

When  the  war  came  along  we  started  to  make 
entrenching  tools,  bayonets,  and  various  other  articles 
for  the  Allies.  The  knowledge  and  production  facilities 
thus  acquired  enabled  us  to  be  of  immediate  service  to 
our  own  country  when  we  entered  the  war,  and  some  90 
per  cent  of  our  production  was  devoted  to  war  work. 
As  a  result,  we  had  to  relinquish  to  our  competitors  a 
large  part  of  our  regular  business  which  had  been  built 
up  over  more  than  half  a  century.  When  the  war 
end  ;d,  nearly  all  of  our  special-brand  business,  including 
tha'  of  the  catalog  houses  and  chain  stores,  had  been 
lost , 

U  ader  these  circumstances  we  were  confronted  with 
a  p 'oblem.  Should  we  go  after  this  special-brand 
bus  less  again,  or  should  we  tackle  the  harder  task  of 
buii  ing  back  under  our  own  brand?  We  decided  upon 
the  atter.  Partly  influenced  by  the  excess  profits  tax 
of  fc  ‘  per  cent,  we  set  aside  $1,000,000  for  advertising 
our  aerchandise.  We  obtained  a  trade  mark,  the  first 
of  1  '  kind,  consisting  of  the  combination  of  a  red 
hail  ie  with  a  black  head.  This  enabled  us  to  give 
our  lols  a  distinctive  appearance  that  a  customer  could 
real  -y  recognize.  We  had  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
that  existed  in  favor  of  polished  tools  and  white 
ban'  es,  but  by  sticking  to  the  policy  of  “making  better 
tools  .han  anyone  else  could  make”  and  telling  customers 
aboi  it,  we  succeeded  in  what  the  trade  thought  would 
be  a  impossible  task. 


ADVERTISING  TO  CONSUMERS 

Realizing  that  we  could  not  change  the  buying  habits 
of  the  public  merely  by  convincing  the  buyers  and  the 
sales  managers  of  our  wholesale  customers,  we  centered 
our  advertising  around  full  pages  in  color  in  one 
national  weekly  magazine.  Each  of  these  pages  carried 
a  large  illustration  of  a  hammer,  a  hatchet,  or  an  axe 
with  a  black  head  and  a  red  handle.  Through  this 
distinctive  color  combination  consumers  were  able  to 
identify  Plumb  tools  when  they  saw  them  on  display, 
even  before  they  were  close  enough  to  see  the  name. 

After  three  years  of  these  full-page  advertisements 
in  color  we  had  so  many  evidences  of  the  recognition  of 
our  brand  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  registered  trade 
mark  and  to  enforce  it  without  court  action  against 
infringers,  because  we  could  produce  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence  from  consumers  and  dealers  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  seven  years  from  1919  to  1926  we 
spent  more  than  $500,000  on  these  color  advertise¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time  we  were  supplementing  the 
advertising  in  other  consumer  publications,  and  also 
merchandising  it  through  advertisements  in  the  trade 
press  and  by  direct  mail  to  the  wholesale  and  retail 
hardware  trade.  After  we  had  secured  recognition, 
we  diversified  our  advertising  among  media  that 
appealed  to  various  classes  of  tool  users. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  campaign  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  consumer  with  our  brand  is  that  we  figure  it 
has  not  cost  us  or  the  public  anything.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  single  distinctive 
finish  to  advertise.  Through  the  force  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing,  80  per  cent  of  our  volume  was  concentrated  in 
this  one  finish.  Consequently,  we  were  able  to  develop 
and  install  equipment  that  reduced  the  cost  and  were 
able  to  make  longer  runs  instead  of  splitting  up  the 
product  into  small  lots  of  various  finishes,  with  the 
result  that  our  overhead,  as  well  as  direct  cost,  was 
naturally  reduced.  In  one  of  the  early  years,  when  we 
questioned  such  a  large  expenditure,  we  convinced  our¬ 
selves  that  our  savings  were  more  than  double  the  cost 
of  the  advertising  and  that  we  were  thereby  able  to 
offer  better  value. 

The  success  of  our  advertising  campaign  was  aided 
by  two  other  factors.  We  had  been  selected  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  the  maker  of  the  official  Boy 
Scout  axes.  This  gave  us  a  wide  authoritative  appeal 
to  the  coming  generation.  Secondly,  we  decided  to  cast 
our  lot  completely  and  aggressively  on  the  side  of  the 
independent  hardware  retailers  against  the  growing 
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competition  of  the  catalog  houses  and  chain  stores.  We 
adopted  the  policy,  which  we  have  adhered  to  ever  since 
without  any  exception,  of  not  selling  anything  to  any  of 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  under  our  own  or 
any  other  name.  This  meant  passing  up  perhaps  one- 
sixth  of  our  possible  market,  desirable  because  it  came 
in  large  volume. 

There  was  no  use  adopting  such  a  policy  if  we  kept 
quiet  about  it,  so  again  we  advertised,  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  This  advertising  naturally  was  directed 
to  the  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  in  trade  maga¬ 
zines  and  by  direct  mail.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
constant  advertisement  of  our  policy  is  the  label  that 
we  put  upon  every  box.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
quarantee  by  us  to  the  purchaser  that  “We  do  not  sell 
anything  under  any  name,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
chain  stores  or  mail  order  catalog  houses.”  Retailers 
know  that  we  would  not  dare  to  make  a  statement  of 
this  kind  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  if  it  were  not  true, 
and  consequently  they  have  confidence  that  we  are 
adhering  strictly  to  this  policy.  We  supplement  this 
advertising  by  having  our  representatives  attend  meet¬ 
ings  of  hardware  retailers,  where  they  explain  our 
policy. 

AN  ORDER  REFUSED 

Naturally,  the  statement  that  we  would  not  sell  to 
chains  made  some  of  them  anxious  to  put  our  tools, 
especially  the  Plumb  Official  Boy  Scout  axe,  on  sale. 
We  had  some  interesting  experiences  in  this  connection. 
Some  of  our  wholesale  customers  resold  to  the  chains 
until  we  notified  them  that  we  would  refuse  to  sell  any¬ 
one  who  did  so.  A  salesman  of  one  of  our  competitors, 
in  order  to  gain  favor  with  a  catalog  house,  then  bought 
some  of  our  tools  from  a  wholesaler  for  a  catalog  house. 
An  export  firm  in  New  York  sent  us  a  large  order  for 
export  to  a  certain  country  which  we  knew  did  not 
import  these  tools  of  ours,  so  we  refused  the  order. 
Other  devices  were  tried,  but  they  were  too  intimate 
to  make  public.  All  in  all,  it  has  been  an  interesting 
battle  of  wits. 

We  have  tried  to  play  the  game  fairly.  We  recognize 
that  chain  stores  and  the  catalog  houses  have  just  as 
much  right  to  their  business  as  we  have  to  ours  and,  in 
all  due  humility,  that  what  we  do  is  a  very  insignificant 
matter  to  them.  We  have,  according  to  our  lights,  been 
fair  to  our  competitors  also.  Although  we  have  a 
pretty  complete  knowledge  of  the  manufacturers  who 
sell  the  chains  and  the  catalog  houses,  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  refuse  to  disclose  this  knowledge  despite 
rather  persistent  questioning  by  some  of  our  customers. 
We  look  upon  competition  as  a  game  in  which  one 
should  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  fair  play.  If  our 
competitors  want  to  sell  the  chains  and  catalog  houses, 
that  is  their  business.  Certainly  the  catalog  houses  and 
chains  have  a  right  to  buy  where  they  can. 

PRICE  POLICY  PROFITABLE 

We  do  believe,  however,  in  enforcing  rules  that  are 
fair,  such  as  equal  prices  under  like  conditions  to  all 
customers,  and  no  twisting  to  allow  a  differential 
greater  than  conditions  actually  warrant.  That  is  our 
policy.  It  has  cost  us  desirable  business  many  times. 


but  we  are  convinced  that  it  has  on  the  whole  bei.-n 
more  profitable  than  meeting  conditions  as  we  find 
them. 

To  make  such  a  policy  pay  requires  publicity.  Our 
customers  know  our  prices  and  that  they  are  our  prices. 
No  one  needs  to  fear  that  a  competitor  has  some  secret 
advantage.  To  emphasize  and  publicize  dramatically 
this  open  one-price  policy,  we  were  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Fair  Competition. 

The  principle  of  the  Institute  was  that  each  manu¬ 
facture  member  must  file  with  the  Institute  a  state¬ 
ment  of  sales  policy  which  would  be  public  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade.  Each  was  given  the  privilege  of 
using,  on  his  goods  or  containers,  the  Institute  label  in 
the  form  of  a  guarantee  to  all  his  customers  that  all 
sales  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  this  public 
sales  policy.  The  sales  policy  could  be  anything  the 
manufacturer  wished,  and  he  could  change  it  when¬ 
ever  he  desired.  The  only  agreement  was  that  he 
would  tell  the  truth. 

Our  policy  contained  the  statement  that  we  did  not 
sell  to  chain  stores  or  catalog  houses.  This  label  on 
our  axes,  hatchets  and  hammers  assured  the  retailer 
that  we  were  on  his  side  publicly  and  completely,  and 
that  he  did  not  need  to  fear  that  cut  prices  by  the 
chains  or  catalog  houses  would  create  a  false  idea  of 
the  value  of  Plumb  tools  in  the  minds  of  his  customers. 

Aside  from  our  recognition  that  competitors  and 
the  chains  and  catalog  houses  have  as  much  right  as 
we  have  to  decide  how  to  run  their  business,  we  have 
a  high  regard  for  their  ability.  We  have  felt  that  they 
looked  with  amused  tolerance  at  us,  a  David  against 
Goliath.  We  looked  upon  the  assertions  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  that  our  efforts  provoked  them  to  retaliation, 
as  merely  an  argument  to  tone  us  down. 

OTHER  FELLOW’S  VIEWPOINT 

We  were  somewhat  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  how 
cognizant  they  were  of  our  activities  when  the  head 
of  the  hardware  department  of  a  leading  catalog  house, 
who  was  introduced  to  us  by  a  customer  at  a  hardware 
gathering,  invited  me  to  have  luncheon  with  him.  Our 
discussion  at  the  luncheon  centered  around  the  com¬ 
petition  in  axes,  hammers  and  hatchets  between  the 
independent  retailer  and  the  catalog  houses.  We 
found  them  just  as  broadminded  as  we  tried  to  be.  They 
had  at  least  partial  justification  for  some  of  ti.eir 
prices  in  prices  quoted  by  certain  large  retailer.^  on 
competitive  goods.  Altogether  it  was  an  experit  nc3 
which  we  would  commend  to  others  in  compete  ive 
situations — to  get  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view  ind 
learn  the  facts  on  which  he  bases  his  actions. 

For  many  years  now,  we  have  been  carrying  on  hb 
effort  to  help  the  independent  retailer  in  our  :  ttle 
sector.  We  shall  continue  to  carry  it  on  with  no  less 
vigor  because  we  respect  our  adversaries,  and  lall 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  fair  com  eti- 
tion.  Our  policy  has  been  profitable  to  us  despit  the 
large  volume  of  business  we  have  had  to  forego.  The 
independent  hardware  retailers,  and  the  wholesale  s  as 
well,  look  on  us  as  a  leader  in  adhering  to  a  clea  -cut 
policy.  Their  support  is  worth  more  to  us  thar  any 
additional  business  we  might  otherwise  get. 
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The  Legitimate  Broker^s  Real  Mission 


An  Address  By  Jajpes  Reiiley,  President,  National  Food  Brokers' 
Association,  Before  the  Pennsylvania  Canners'  Association 
York,  Pa.,  Thursday,  November  17,  1938 


Note:  As  a  founder  of  the  Brokers  Association  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  this  one  of  the  finest  addresses 
delivered  by  any  of  its  Presidents.  With  the  strength  of 
his  own  convictions  President  Reilley  lays  down  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  of  his  members  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods, 
and  pledges  their  hearty  co-operation;  and  he  as  plainly 
tells  the  canners  that  their  share  must  be  shown  in  the 
control  of  selling,  and  the  end  of  permitting  their  goods 
to  be  taken  away  at  the  buyer’s,  or  any  other’s,  prices. 
He  has  made  very  plain  the  fundamental  duty  of  the 
legitimate  broker,  and  his  entire  membership,  I  feel  sure, 
will  be  grateful  to  him  for  it.  It  needs  only  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  those  canners  who  control  their  own 
business,  and  the  Association  brokers  will  get  that  beyond 
any  doubt.  The  inference  is  plain. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor 


I  UNDERSTAND  from  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Free,  that  the 
I  theme  of  this  Convention  is  “Better  Merchandising”  of 
Pennsylvania  Canned  Foods.  This  is  not,  and  should  not  be  a 
very  difficult  assignment,  as  merchandising  is  right  “down  the 
alley”  of  the  Food  Brokers. 

I  would  like  to  break  up  my  talk  to  you,  in  three  parts. 

I  am  confident  being  in  the  selling  profession  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  actually  sell  you  an  idea,  and  feel  confident  of 
securing  “Confirmation.”  You  Gentlemen  are  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  as  Brokers,  our  business  is  at  all 
times  to  sell  for  your  accounts  “Subject  to  Confirmation”  and  I 
feel,  that  you  will  be  quite  inclined  to  confirm  the  subject  matter 
in  its  entirety,  in  the  message  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you. 

First: — Would  like  to  say  that  I  always  feel  more  or  less  at 
home  in  addressing  members  of  an  Association.  During  my 
entire  business  career,  I  have  been  “Association  minded.”  Out 
of  my  25  years’  experience  as  a  Broker,  Association  activities 
have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  overcome  many  obstacles.  As 
your  'resident,  Mr.  Winebrenner,  has  already  indicated,  I  have 
give:  to  Association  activities  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  but  am 
very  rank  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  been  compensated  a  thousand¬ 
fold  )r  having  done  so.  It  has  given  me  opportunity  to  learn 
more  bout  the  Food  Brokerage  business — the  Canning  business 
— M:  jfacturing  business  in  all  its  allied  activities. 

I  '■  uld  be  untruthful  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  was  not  proud 
to  ht  been  elected  President  of  the  various  Associations,  as  it 
has  s  orded  me  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  some  of  the  most 
inteli  ent  men  in  our  allied  industry,  and  I  have  said  on 
freqv  :t  occasions  these  contacts  have  proved  more  beneficial  in 
meeti  ;  trade  situations,  than  had  I  had  the  benefit  of  four  or 
five  t  ege  educations.  It  has  been  practical  knowledge,  obtained 
from  -1  interchange  of  ideas  that  could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  ;y  other  channel.  Hundreds  of  times  members  of  various 
orgar  ations  have  complained  that  it  requires  too  much  time 
to  tai  any  active  part  in  Association  activities.  I  might  say  at 
this  t  le — so  does  a  campaign  of  any  education,  whether  it  be 
in  scl  '1,  in  college  or  in  business.  How  many  times  have  you 
overh  rd  a  remark  such  as — “I  can’t  find  the  time  to  go  to 
Assoc  'ion  meetings” — ^“I  can’t  be  bothered,  it  is  just  a  waste 
of  th  Now,  neither  one  or  any  of  these  reasons  can  be 
subst'  <iated  by  facts.  You  show  me  a  business  man  who  can- 
•lot  f  1  time  to  associate  himself  with  the  activities  of  his 


organization,  and  I  will  show  you  an  individual  who  is  not  as 
well  posted  with  what  is  going  on  in  his  industry,  as  he  should 
be,  and  is  not  as  properly  fitted  to  combat  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  him. 

Now,  when  I  speak  before  Association  groups,  I  become 
probably  too  enthusiastic,  but  now  you  will  agree  that 
“Knowledge  is  Power,”  and  only  too  frequently  we  cannot  and 
do  not  acquire  this  without  contact  with  our  various  organiza¬ 
tion  activities  and  the  individuals  making  up  such  organizations. 
Of  course,  a  great  many  of  us  like  to  have  a  free  ride,  and  we 
do  not  take  the  time  to  realize  the  part  that  our  officers  play 
in  carrying  on  this  work  for  you  and  me. 

Before  passing  from  this  particular  thought,  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  officers  of  your  Association.  They  have  many  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them;  they  are  your  problems  and  your  assistance  is 
definitely  needed  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution.  Do  not  over¬ 
look  this  thought — were  it  not  for  your  membership  in  an 
Association,  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  your  industry  or  my 
industry  would  be  standing  on  as  firm  ground  as  we  are  today. 
Contribute  100  per  cent  to  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  your 
Association  officers,  and  you  will  be  paid  large  dividends. 

Just  a  few  words  on  MERCHANDISING.  I  stated  earlier  in 
my  remarks  that  merchandising  was  right  “down  the  alley”  of 
the  Broker — my  dictionary  says  that  merchandise  means  “The 
object  of  commerce,  goods,  wares,  commodities,  etc.”  It  is  a 
noun.  When  we  speak  of  merchandising  or  better  merchandis¬ 
ing,  we  are  using  the  word  as  a  verb.  My  big  dictionary  says, 
that  the  use  of  merchandising  as  a  verb  is  obsolete  but  it  means 
to  move  goods  in  commerce.  The  dictionary  had  better  be  revised, 
because  in  the  past  several  years  we  have  used  the  term  “to 
merchandise”  not  just  to  mean  the  object  of  commerce  but  the 
movement  of  those  objects  in  commerce  through  the  distribution 
channels  in  an  intelligent  way  to  complete  consumer  acceptance 
and  consumption.  Therefore,  for  this  brief  discussion,  let  us 
consider  that  the  dictionary  has  been  revised  and  when  we  refer 
to  the  merchandising  of  canned  foods  we  are  going  to  mean 
the  expedition  of  every  step  that  is  taken  from  the  time  the  can 
rolls  off  the  end  of  the  labeling  machine  until  it  has  been  thrown, 
empty,  on  the  trash  pile.  We  are  going  to  mean  the  application 
of  such  intelligence  to  every  one  of  those  movements  as  to 
expedite  them  and  to  keep  the  fiow  steady,  uniform,  rapid  and 
incidentally,  profitable. 

You  are  assembled  here  in  convention  to  discuss  problems  that 
have  caused  you  quite  some  unrest.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
lay  any  stress  on  the  fact  that  these  problems  must  be  solved. 
The  canned  food  industry  is  more  or  less  in  chaotic  condition. 
Without  your  Association  you  as  individuals  might  face  absolute 
failure  in  your  attempt  of  a  solution,  but  with  the  minds  of 
many  and  the  interchanging  opinions,  there  is  unquestionably  a 
possible  solution;  and  a  step  towards  solution  is  the  proper 
merchandising  of  canned  foods  on  the  part  of  the  Seller,  which 
means  you,  the  Canners.  You  must  make  up  your  minds  definitely 
and  permanently  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  sell  your 
merchandise,  or  are  merely  going  to  permit  it  to  be  bought.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  the 
entire  canned  foods  business  right  now  is,  that  too  many  canners 
have  been  satisfied  to  permit  their  products  to  be  bought  by  the 
buyer,  at  the  buyer’s  price  and  terms,  rather  than  sold  by  the 
canner  under  his  control  of  the  sale. 

Not  enough  merchandising  in  your  selling,  but  too  much 
practice  of  permitting  the  transactions  to  descend  to  the  level 
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of  what  a  buyer  will  pay,  with  no  thought  of  your  costs,  the 
supply  and  demand  basis  or  a  fair  rate  to  yourselves  or  any  of 
the  other  factors  which  should  control  the  market  price. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  when  you  stray  from  fundamentals 
you  are  flirting  with  dynamite.  You  will  agree  with  us,  that 
we  have  strayed  from  doing  business  on  a  fundamental  basis. 
You  will  agree  that  during  the  past  10  years  or  so,  there  has 
been  more  or  less  a  mad  scramble  on  the  part  of  buyers  as  well 
as  sellers  to  effect  purchases  and  sales.  Many  systems  have 
been  employed  to  cause  this  situation  to  be  extensive.  In 
practically  every  instance  it  has  been  an  unsound  basis  of 
transaction.  Let’s  get  back  to  merchandising;  and  why 
shouldn’t  we? 

During  the  past  year  or  18  months,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
visit  many  of  the  large  Key  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
listened  to  many  talks  by  some  very  learned  men — in  and  out  of 
our  line  of  activity.  It  has  been  amazing  to  me  and  quite  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  the  canning  industry  of  this  country  is 
pointed  to  with  considerable  admiration  and  justiflably  so;  for 
it  has  been  said  time  and  time  again  that  despite  the  inroads 
made  by  displays  of  antagonism  and  all  other  types  of  “isms” 
canning  industry  has  “stood  the  gaff”  and  many  another 
industry  has  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundations. 

As  I  said  before,  for  better  merchandising,  you  as  Sellers  in 
an  industry  that  is  pointed  to  with  pride  must  make  up  your 
minds  to  sell  your  merchandise  and  not  merely  have  buyers 
come  and  take  it  away  at  whatever  price  THEY  are  willing  to 
pay.  I  have  talked  to  many  buyers  who  have  agreed  with  me 
that  they  welcome  the  day  when  merchandise  that  they  buy  will 
be  worth  as  much  the  day  after,  as  the  day  the  purchase  was 
made.  This  condition  can  only  be  brought  about  when  you  as 
Sellers  make  up  your  minds  that  your  are  SELLING  YOUR 
MERCHANDISE  and  not  allowing  it  to  be  taken  from  you. 

Now,  this  I  know  calls  for  a  lot  of  courage  and  certainly  if 
there  is  any  element  of  the  grocery  industry  which  has  courage, 
it  must  be  the  Canners.  You  have  taken  a  drubbing  for  many 
years  and  many  of  you  come  back  for  more  regularly.  Use  a 
little  more  of  that  courage  in  sustaining  your  determination  to 
sell  your  goods  and  not  merely  permit  them  to  be  bought. 

Having  made  up  your  mind  to  SELL  your  goods,  how  are  you 
going  to  sell  them?  They  will  not  sell  themselves.  This  brings 
me  to  my  third  thought  in  this  message. 

The  selling  service  must  be  performed  in  every  transaction, 
if  you  as  Canners  are  to  exist.  Now,  you  can  perform  that 
service  for  yourselves,  but  with  the  responsibility  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  plant,  naturally  your  field  of  activity  must  be  very 
limited.  You  can  employ  salesmen  to  represent  you  exclusively 
but  that  is  a  rather  expensive  procedure,  because  your  expense 
goes  along  whether  sales  are  being  made  or  not,  and  the  kind  of 
salesman  who  can  be  hired  when  you  need  him  and  fired  when 
you  are  sold  out,  isn’t  the  kind  that  you  need  for  this  better 
merchandising  job  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Right  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  leave  a  thought  in  your 
minds  of  the  position  occupied  by  members  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association.  Taking  an  active  part  as  I  have  for  many 
years  past  in  our  Association,  I  feel  confident  in  expressing 
myself  very  freely.  Our  organization  is  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  in  its  membership  it  has  the  representation  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Sales  Specialists  of  any  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Our  position  in  the  field  is  largely  brought  about  by  a  con¬ 
tinued  bulletin  of  information  that  is  sent  to  our  membership, 
interchanging  ideas,  discussing  problems  and  attempting  at  all 
times  to  arrive  at  solutions;  and  these  problems  are  definitely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Principals,  like  yourselves,  that  we  repre¬ 
sent.  We  believe,  as  you  do,  that  all  interests  engaged  in  food 
distribution  should  co-ordinate,  interchange  ideas  on  common 
ground  as  frequently  as  is  necessary,  lay  our  problems  on  the 
table  and  strive  with  each  other  until  a  solution  is  reached.  We 
as  Brokers  realize  that  it  is  the  common,  successful  and  economic 
practice  for  Canners  to  sell  their  products  through  Food  Brokers. 
I  am  not  going  to  expand  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  food 
brokers’  industry  gives  you  a  nation-wide  sales  organization 
that  may  be  expanded  to  any  size  you  desire,  and  which  repre¬ 
sents  not  one  penny  of  expense,  beyond  normal  and  adequate 
posting  of  your  brokers,  unless  and  until  sales  are  actually 
consummated. 


As  I  said  before,  we  Brokers  fit  definitely  into  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  program,  and  when  you  use  Food  Brokers  as  your  Sales 
agents,  take  us  into  your  confidence  fully  and  completely;  talk 
to  us,  write  us  as  frankly  as  you  would  to  any  salesman 
regularly  on  your  payroll.  In  the  selection  of  your  brokers, 
which  is  of  prime  importance,  be  confident  that  he  is  thoroughly 
posted  in  his  market  and  is  the  type  of  broker  best  fitted  for 
your  selling  program;  be  confident  that  he  has  entree  to  the 
trade;  that  his  background  speaks  favorably  for  him  and  for 
you.  Be  sure  that  he  understands  your  objective  clearly. 
Repose  sufficient  confidence  in  him  so  that  you  can  demand  in 
return  that  the  confidence  be  respected.  Get  to  know  your 
Broker  personally  as  much  as  possible;  this  will  lead  to  better 
understanding  that  will  result  in  better  merchandising.  Do  not 
change  your  broker  too  frequently,  but  at  the  same  time  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  a  change  if  one  of  your  brokers  has  failed 
to  comprehend  you  or  to  give  you  the  co-operation  and  support 
to  which  you  are  entitled.  On  the  other  hand,  protect  your 
broker  and  maintain  his  good  will  so  that  you  will  in  fact  be 
fully  entitled  to  the  support  you  demand.  I  spoke  about  courage 
a  little  earlier  in  my  message.  Do  not  hesitate  to  say  NO 
when  he  comes  to  you  with  surmise  and  conjecture  about  what 
competitors  may  be  doing  or  are  alleged  to  be  doing. 

Now,  another  step  in  connection  with  merchandising — do  not 
hesitate  to  compare  notes  with  your  competitors.  In  the  present 
more  or  less  unsettled  situation,  a  frank  comparison  of  notes 
among  competitors  is  most  clearly  indicated  as  an  excellent 
means  for  self  defense.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  be  on  a  close 
friendly  relationship  with  wholesalers  and  distributors  near  your 
plant.  Call  on  them  once  in  a  while,  talk  of  general  conditions 
whether  you  have  anything  to  sell  or  not;  this  gives  you  an 
opportunity  at  first  hand  to  know  how  they  are  thinking  and 
what  are  some  of  their  problems.  Likewise  THAT  SORT  of  a 
relationship  with  a  few  substantial  and  successful  retailers  is 
valuable.  It  will  give  you  a  picture  of  consumer  preferences 
and  dislikes.  You  then  have  an  opportunity  to  check  the  in¬ 
formation  which  comes  to  you  from  other  sections  and  the 
reports  of  what  competitors  are  doing  and  will  aid  you  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  needs  of  your  own  business. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  insist  that  your  Brokers  bring  to  you 
frankly  and  factfully  the  data  which  they  learn  in  their  daily 
rounds  among  the  trade.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  your  broker 
make  a  few  calls  on  retailers  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  at 
the  nearest  point  of  sale  and  submit  this  information  to  you. 
You  certainly  can  appreciate  that  after  collecting  all  of  this 
information,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  enabling  you  to 
release  merchandise  you  produce. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  situation  in  the  food  industry,  as 
we  all  know,  has  not  been  all  that  we  would  make  it;  some 
lines  have  been  definitely  bad;  certain  canned  foods  have  been 
sold  at  cost  or  less  and  I  personally  tremble  to  think  how  many 
heart-failures  there  might  be  among  Canners  if  the  market 
should  strengthen  to  a  point  where  they  could  make  one  or  two 
per  cent  profit  on  their  transaction.  We  hear  on  all  sides 
that  the  large  motor  industries  are  adding  thousands  and 
thousands  to  their  payrolls.  This  is  important  and  good  news, 
and  the  fact  we  are  dealing  in  food  products  that  are  essential 
in  order  that  men  may  live,  we  certainly  will  share  in  this 
improvement.  You  know  and  I  know  that  we  have  ’ome 
through  two  or  three  years  of  reduced  inventories  and  bare 
floors  dotting  the  warehouses  of  the  distributors;  if  the  dis¬ 
tributors  are  going  to  stay  in  business  they  must  have  merchan¬ 
dise  to  sell.  You  have  the  merchandise.  The  time  is  definitely 
coming  when  warehouse  stocks  must  be  increased  and  in  my 
opinion,  that  time  is  near  at  hand.  It  is  up  to  you  i  o  be 
prepared  for  this  improvement  with  a  better  merchand’sing 
program,  based  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  entire  situati  n  so 
that  it  will  return  to  you  the  profit  to  which  you  are  en<  tied. 
We,  as  Brokers  are  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  fact  th.x  we 
have  a  challenge;  tremendous  packs  of  canned  foods  are  in 
warehouses  to  be  placed  on  the  market;  price  consciousn  ss  is 
apparent;  the  consuming  public  is  apparently  in  a  st£  e  of 
lethargy;  buyers  definitely  prefer  a  HAND-TO-MOUTH  buy¬ 
ing  policy  and  campaigns  for  the  release  of  various  surplus 
stocks  are  ready  to  be  launched;  meetings,  such  as  youi  ,  are 
being  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  country  anu  the 
problem  of  distribution  of  the  packs  on  hand  is  uppe  most 
unquestionably,  in  the  minds  of  various  organizations. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Canned  ^ooJs  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 

SO  S.  Gay  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 


ii 


ij 


The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up- 
•ep  cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 
Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 
Monel,  Copper,  Aluminum. 
Nationally  known  for  their 
quality  of  materials,  con¬ 
struction  and  performance. 
Built  by  an  organization,  that 
has  made  kettles  for  more 
than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


yi 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 


The  reasons  for  these  large  and 
important  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features. 
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December  5, 1938 


You  Pennsylvania  Canners  should  have  a  justifiable  pride 
in  the  progress  you  have  made  in  the  canned  food  industry  in 
this  State.  Not  more  than  a  few  years  ago  most  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors  looked  to  States  like  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  etc.,  for  the  better  type  of  canned  foods.  Today —  • 
Pennsylvania  has  the  reputation  of  producing  a  quality  of 
Canned  Foods,  that  is  second  to  none  to  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Countless  buyers,  when  you  say — ^“This  product  comes 
from  a  Pennsylvania  factory”  immediately  accept  it  as  a  quality 
product. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  you  Pennsylvania  Canners  have 
accomplished  this  enviable  position  not  only  by  the  care  you 
have  used  in  the  selection  and  production  of  your  products,  but 
you  have  also  been  aided  materially  by  the  assistance  rendered 
you  by  the  Officers  of  your  splendid  organization. 

Now  the  theme  of  this  Convention  is  “Better  Merchandising” 
and  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  from  contacts 
all  over  the  country,  that  your  finished  product  is  second  to 
none  and  certainly  concur  with  these  comments,  hence  they  must 
be  properly  merchandised  in  order  to  maintain  your  position  in 
the  canning  industry. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  these  thoughts  of  merchandising  a 
very  delicate  subject;  one  that  has  been  touched  on  now  and 
then,  but  unfortunately  for  some  reason  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar,  there  has  not  been  much  done  about  it.  I  believe  that 
every  man  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  will  agree,  that  when 
he  signs  a  check,  he  wants  it  understood  by  the  recipient  of 
this  check,  that  his  signature  is  one  hundred  per  cent  good. 
It  definitely  is  a  contract  that  he  will  pay  the  face  value  of  that 
check,  and  you  or  me  as  the  receiver  of  this  check  are  just  as 
confident  that  the  check  is  good,  as  the  man  is,  who  signs  the 
check.  It  is  a  contract  to  pay  and  deliver.  Now,  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  accept  anything  that  I  say  as  personal.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  many  packers  here  have  had  the  same  experience  as 
I  have  had,  that  is — “Violation  of  Contracts”.  I  have  been 
told  time  immemorial,  that  canners’  names  on  a  contract  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written;  for  if  there 
had  been  a  short  pack  in  a  certain  territory,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  canner  had  a  short  pack,  he  delivered  short. 
These  charges  in  practically  every  instance  have  been  false. 
By  the  same  token  I  know  of  buyers,  who  when  markets  were 
against  them,  advantages  were  taken  for  not  living  up  to  their 
part  of  the  contract.  Many  canners  have  charged  the  buyers 
with  violation  of  contracts,  and  some  of  these  charges  have 
been  false.  The  fact  remains  there  have  been  too  many  occasions 
where  contracts  have  been  treated  as  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

I  have  taken  the  position  personally,  and  I  know  thousands  of 
other  brokers  have  taken  the  same  position;  as  representative 
of  the  seller  in  marketing  their  products,  that  a  contract  is  a 
contract  and  it  is  just  as  binding  on  one  as  it  is  on  the  other. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
walking  out  on  contracts  by  either  party  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  leave  this 
thought  in  Convention,  that  the  question  of  violation  of  con¬ 
tracts  be  given  some  very  careful  consideration.  Kindly  bear 
in  mind  I  am  not  attempting  to  reflect  on  any  group,  but  you 
Gentlemen  know  that  this  condition  has  existed  and  the  time 
has  come  when  it  should  stop,  and  make  up  your  mind  when  you 
sell  a  bill  of  goods,  you  expect  the  buyer  to  take  delivery  regard¬ 
less  of  market  circumstances,  and  the  buyer  reserves  the  same 
right  to  expect  a  delivery  regardless  of  circumstances;  having 
in  mind,  of  course,  the  contingencies  under  which  the  contracts 
have  been  consummated.  I  inject  these  last  thoughts,  for  only 
too  frequently  this  lack  of  regard  for  responsibility  to  contracts 
interferes  with  the  proper  merchandising  in  any  field. 

You  have  been  very  kind  and  attentive  thus  far,  and  I  would 
like  to  leave  a  suggestion  with  you  in  Convention,  the  very  same 
suggestion  that  I  have  left  with  other  Association  meetings 
which  I  have  addressed — this  is  the  suggestion  to  you  Gentle- 
ment — that  you  as  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  if 
you  have  a  plan  or  program  that  we,  as  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers’  Association,  may  take  any  part  in  for 
better  business  and  increased  business  for  you;  I,  as  President 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  will  be  very  happy 
to  cover  every  member  in  our  Organization  with  a  definite 
challenge  that  you  are  calling  on  them  for  “Better  Merchandis¬ 
ing”  and  I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  not  be  found  wanting. 


ARTHUR  W.  NORTON  DIES 

A  RTHUR  WILCOX  NORTON,  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Continental  Can  Company  and  a  former 
/  \  executive  in  that  concern,  died  early  Wednes¬ 

day,  November  30,  at  his  home,  800  Lake  Avenue, 
Baltimore.  He  had  been  ill  since  Friday,  when  he 
suffered  a  stroke. 

Mr.  Norton,  a  native  of  Chicago,  had  made  his  home 
in  Baltimore  since  1906,  having  come  here  after  the 
Norton  Tin  Plate  and  Can  Company  opened  its  big 
plant  on  Boston  Street,  in  1897,  and  later  absorbed  by 
the  American  Can  Company  in  1901.  His  widow,  the 
former  Louise  White,  was  a  granddaughter  of  William 
Pinkney  White,  Governor  of  Maryland  from  1872  to 
1874  and  subsequently  United  States  Senator. 

A  son  of  Edwin  Norton,  he  was  born  in  1878  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  at  the  age 
of  22  with  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineering.  He 
went  to  work  for  his  father’s  company  and  came  to 
Baltimore  as  vice-president  of  the  concern. 

Since  his  retirement  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Norton  had 
divided  his  time  between  here  and  his  home  at  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
and  Elkridge  clubs  and  of  the  Batchelor’s  Cotillon. 

Surviving,  besides  his  wife,  are  three  sisters,  Mrs. 
Gifford  Conway,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Seiler  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Truesdell,  of  New  York. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  at  2.30  P.  M. 
Friday,  December  2nd,  with  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Lee, 
pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Towson,  Md.,  officiating. 
Burial  was  private. 


MICHIGAN  CANNERS  MEET  DECEMBER  6TH  AND  7TH 

-THE  MID-WINTER  MEETING  of  the  Michigan  Canners 
I  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  December  6th  and  7th,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  transaction  of  other  business. 

The  meeting  will  begin  at  10  o’clock  December  7th  with  a 
thorough  discussion  of  legislation  problems  affecting  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  a  discussion  of  National  Cherry  Week.  At  noon  there 
is  to  be  a  luncheon  at  which  there  will  be  a  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  business  will  follow  immediately  after  in  the 
same  room. 

Dan  Gerber,  Chairman  of  National  Cherry  Week,  urge'  that 
all  cherry  canners  be  present  for  the  discussion. 

Lester  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Committee,  will  lead  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Seaton  of  the  Michigan  State  College  will  outline 
the  program  for  the  fieldmen’s  conference  to  be  held  in  January. 

Messrs.  Frank  Gerber,  Mark  Hutchinson  and  Ben  Noit  will 
lead  a  discussion  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  how  it  jffects 
canners.  All  canners  of  the  State  are  urged  to  be  presei  t. 

Don  Hootman,  Secretary  of  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  tell  of  the  programs  of  the  growers  bran,  h  for 
cherry  advertising. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Marshall  and  Professor  V.  R.  Gardner  are  ex/ected 
to  participate  in  discussions. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  6th,  will  )e  set 
aside  for  get  together  and  visiting.  There  will  be  no  meetings 
held  this  day.  The  supply  men  will  entertain  in  the  evening,  the 
party  being  arranged  by  L.  R.  Wing,  Lars  Solosth  and  John 
Eleveld,  the  Committee. 
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JUST  A 
HAMMER  TO 
APPLY  IT” 


GENUINE 


TRADE  MARK  REC.  U.S.  PAT.  OmCE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

Ease  of  application,  "Never  Lets  Go,”  the  sectional 
rocker  hinge  pin,  smoothness  on  both  sides,  flex* 
ibility  and  separability  make  genuine  Alligator 
the  most  universally  used  Steel  Belt  Lacing. 
Clinched  teeth  prevent  ply  separation  in  belt  ends. 
Twelve  sizes  for  flat  belts  of  all  types  up  to  Vs  in. 
thick.  Standard  Boxes,  Handy  Packages  and 
special  long  lengths.  Also  made  in  Monel  and 
alloys.  Sold  throughout  the  world. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  COMPANY  > 

4697  Lexington  St.,  Chicago  . 

In  England  at  IS  Westmore- 
ice,  London,  N.l. 


angsenkamp  Equipment  Offers  Positive  and 
Fruitful  Methods  for  ECONOMY 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


.  hen  the  market,  or  consuming  public  is  willing  to  accept  the 
{ roducts  of  the  canning  industry  at  a  price  that  enables  the 
packers,  as  a  whole,  to  obtain  tbeir  costs  of  production  PLUS 
...  we  have  a  prosperous  industry.  But  even  in  a  properous  in¬ 
dustry,  there  are  many  individual  plants  operating  below  profit. 
Conversely,  when  the  canning  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the 
“red”,  there  are  always  those  individual  organizations  that  make 
profits. 


Such  organizations  have  no  copyrighted 
formula  for  success.  They  are  not  magi¬ 
cians.  They  practice  only  wise  manage¬ 
ment.  The  foundation  of  their  success  is 
efficient,  low-cost  production  of  a  highly 
acceptable  quality  of  product.  They  op¬ 
erate  economically  by  installing  efficient 
equipment. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  one  of  the 
most  positive  factors  that  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  an  ECONOMY  program.  It 
affords  protection  where  it  really  counts 
— protection  from  waste  of  time,  waste  of 
product,  waste  in  production  overhead. 
We  can  show  you  how  Langsenkamp 
units  will  pay  for  themselves  many  times 
over  with  WHAT  THEY  SAVE.  Write 
today. 


You  can  avoid  costly  delays  and  maintain  peak  production  schedules 
with  this  revolutionary  conveyor  beltins  that  meets  requirements  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  economically.  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Beltins  will 
not  creep,  weave  nor  iump.  It  will  not  stretch  -  will  not  deteriorate 
^  when  not  in  use  and  is  easily  clean- 

^ ed  with  steam  or  by  scalding  with 
y;  f  1^' hot  water.  In  addition,  the  open 

^  mesh  feature  permits  the  circulation 
of  air  around  products  in  process 
Til  and  facilitates  cleaning.  Widely 
used  for  conveying  fruit,  vegetables, 
jk i 1  other  products  on 

grading, sorting  peelingand  packing 
T  W\  tables,  also  in  scaldets,  washers, 
W ,  ■k  .J  cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 

perfectly  flat  surface  makes  it 
ideal  for  conveying  cans,  bottles  or 
A  containers  empty  or  filled.  Furnish- 
.  T  ed  in  any  length  and  practically  any 

\  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE 

■  ^  Conveyor  Beltins  TODAY  or  write  to 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

,  Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


^Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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WINDOW  DRESSING 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’* 


ON  Fifth  Avenue,  window  space  is  worth  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  a  square  foot.  In  wartime, 
armies  pass  in  review  before  leading  digni¬ 
taries.  Window  dressing  plays  an  important  part  in 
our  lives.  You  dress  your  best  when  courting,  all 
window  dressing  again!  Yet,  on  my  desk  are  several 
letters  from  canners  to  the  trade  which  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  be  said  to  represent  any 
attempt,  whatsoever,  on  the  part  of  the  senders  to 
present  their  proposition  in  even  a  favorable  light. 

No  matter  where  your  product  is  sold,  no  matter  who 
sells  it,  your  duty  to  yourself,  to  your  family  and  to 
your  stockholders  demands  that  you  go  as  far  as  you 
reasonably  can  in  window  dressing  your  product,  your 
sales  plans  and  merchandising  policies.  A  shoddy  sales 
letter  or  merchandising  bulletin  shows  shoddy  think¬ 
ing;  a  slip  shod  presentation  of  any  sales  plan  means 
that  the  thinking  behind  it  was  faulty,  that  no  one  with 
vision  was  concerned  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Here  is  a  sales  (?)  letter  mimeographed,  carrying 
the  nondescript  heading  one  has  learned  to  look  for  in 
correspondence  from  the  firm  sending  it.  The  senti¬ 
ments  contained  therein  may  be  all  right,  a  slight 
political  tinge  may  be  allowed  on  the  part  of  a  political 
leader  writing  his  customers  and  brokers  but  important 
stock  information  need  not  be  left  in  a  minor  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  epistle.  Most  of  all,  a  letterhead  ought  to 
look  as  if  time,  thought  and  money  have  been  spent  in 
making  it  truly  indicative  of  the  individual  or  firm 
sending  it. 

Contrast  the  letter  I  have  referred  to  with  another 
coming  from  the  office  of  a  co-operative  marketing  com¬ 
mittee.  Contrast  it  with  any  such  letter  produced  by 
men  trained  in  selling  and  merchandising  by  mail. 
You’ll  find  a  world  of  difference  between  them  unless 
you  look  at  the  sales  posting  material  furnished 
interested  bodies  by  a  few  of  the  national  advertisers. 
Minnesota  Valley  Canneries,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
The  California  Packing  Corporation  all  go  in  for  litho¬ 
graphed  broadsides  that  present  their  product  in 
life-like  colors. 

You  may  tell  me  your  location,  your  volume,  do  not 
warrant  the  elaborate  sales  presentations  of  those  I 
have  mentioned,  but  I  tell  you  your  efforts  will  be 
wasted  in  a  very  large  measure  unless  you  dress  up 
your  story  to  simulate  at  least,  the  attractiveness  of 
your  proposition.  Many  a  dollar  has  been  largely  lost 
because  those  spending  it  did  not  put  out  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  Better  spend  more  than  you  ought  than  less. 
You  won’t  be  any  the  worse  off  as  far  as  the  eventual 
success  of  your  venture  is  concerned.  If  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  some  addition  to  your  manufacturing  equip¬ 


ment  you  want  the  latest  and  best.  You  figure  your 
investment  must  be  spread  over  a  considerable  period, 
you  want  to  spend  your  money  effectively.  At  least 
be  as  consistent  when  you  are  releasing  an  advertising 
circular  or  letter.  Let  it  be  the  fullest  expression  of 
your  company  personality  and  yours  and  you’ll  never 
need  to  fear  the  outcome. 

Canner  after  canner  spends  money  every  year  in 
bringing  his  labels  up  to  date  and  it’s  money  well  spent. 
On  the  other  hand  the  same  canner,  anxious  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  with  the  last  word  in  labels,  writes 
his  brokers  and  representatives  on  stationery  that 
would  not  particularly  grace  the  office  of  a  section 
foreman  on  a  branch  railroad.  Everything  about  your 
business  is  worth  your  careful  study;  nothing  may  be 
annalyzed  with  as  good  results  in  building  dealer  and 
representative  co-operation  as  your  stationery  set-up. 

Does  your  letter  thanking  your  recent  hosts  at  a 
convention  for  the  courtesy  they  showed  you  look  as  if 
your  thanks  were  as  sincere  as  your  position  in  the 
trade  would  indicate?  Bond  letterheads  cost  but  little 
more  than  ordinary  writing  material.  A  plate  for  the 
engraving  of  your  letterheads  costs  quite  a  lot  in  the 
first  place  but  you  can  keep  it  for  years.  Get  one,  use 
it  on  bond  paper  and  get  a  big  kick  out  of  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  correspondence  that  leaves  your 
office.  Make  up  your  envelopes  along  the  same  lines, 
have  them  correspond  in  classy  appearance  with  your 
new  letterheads,  and  you’ll  be  proud  of  the  extra 
expenditure. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  posting  bulletins 
regularly  to  your  trade,  dignify  them  with  a  name. 
Number  them,  keep  a  control  file  and  next  year  after 
twelve  months  have  passed,  turn  the  page  of  tim.^  as 
it  has  elapsed  and  number  the  second  year’s  i  sue 
Volume  2  and  so  on.  If  you  have  been  keeping  t  lem 
up  with  more  or  less  regularity  for  some  time,  t'  ink 
back,  number  them  from  the  beginning  by  Volu  ies, 
one,  two,  three  and  so  on,  and  start  with  the  nui  ber 
for  the  current  year.  In  years  to  come  you  or  our 
heirs  will  be  proud  of  the  length  of  time  that  has 
passed  since  you  first  started  posting  your  i  ade 
regularly  concerning  your  holdings,  prices  on  spotf  and 
so  forth. 

Do  all  I  have  suggested  and  if  you  feel  real  1  ave 
if  you  want  to  make  your  bulletins  stand  out  fror  the 
common  herd  of  bulletins,  print  mimeograph  or  n  ilti- 


*Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  design'  etc., 
to  ‘‘Better  Profits”  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communic  tions 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRAD  I.  SO 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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grc  'h  them  on  stationery  colored  with  a  distinctive 
col  I  say  this  action  calls  for  bravery  because  we 
all  islike  more  than  we  admit  to  be  different  from  the 
otl:  r  fellow.  We  don’t  wear  yellow  coats  because  if  we 
di('  vve’d  stand  out  in  a  crowd.  We  don’t  indulge  in 
our  likes  in  clothing  of  any  sort  because  no  other  men 
do.  We  wear  hard  hats  when  we  like  soft  ones,  we 
dre  s  up  in  boiled  shirts  when  shirts  with  soft  collars 
would  suit  us  far  better.  Dare  to  be  different  in  your 
saks  bulletins  and  doll  them  up  by  sending  them  out 
in  color. 

Do  not  hesitate  about  making  these  changes  because 
you  are  not  especially  trained  in  passing,  with  critical 
judgment,  on  mail  matter  used  in  sales  promotions. 
Somewhere  near  you  are  located  advertising  agencies 
well  equipped  in  every  way  to  do  a  competent  layout 
for  your  proposed  sales  bulletin,  or  to  advise  you  finally 
when  you  select  the  design  for  your  letterhead  or  office 
stationery.  A  monogram  of  your  firm  name  is  hardly 
the  thing,  a  picture  of  some  favorite  child  will  look  out 
of  date  in  a  few  years,  better  feature  on  your  bulletins 
and  letterheads  the  principal  products  or  the  name 
plate  of  your  principal  label.  The  message  it  carries 
will  be  more  often  before  your  customers  and  represen¬ 
tatives  if  you  use  it  as  suggested. 

No  doubt  your  products  are  sold  in  markets  where 
the  senior  High  School  has  a  class  in  art  or  in  some 
college  town  where  art  students  can  be  found.  Make 
a  contest  out  of  your  desire  for  a  new  letterhead,  and 
color  scheme  for  sales  bulletins,  that  you  will  adopt 
when  one  is  presented  that  strikes  your  fancy  and 
passes  your  board  of  censors.  Announce  this  contest 
and  the  prizes  you  will  award  for  the  three  best  layouts 
submitted  to  an  impartial  board.  Get  your  newspaper 
artist,  your  label  artist  and  the  instructor  in  art  in 
your  local  High  School  or  College  to  act  as  your  judges. 
By  doing  this  you  will  get  valuable  local  publicity, 
especially  if  you  ask  that  a  certain  number  of  labels  be 
submitted  with  each  plan  and  layout  sent  in.  Then 
your  local  ad  man  will  see  that  the  awards  are  published 
locally  and  more  publicity  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  whatever  you  do,  remember  your  products  and 
com]  any  will  be  judged  by  the  way  you  conduct  your 
cont'  :,t  and  by  your  final  selection.  Be  sure  your 
deci  ons  fairly  represent  your  attitude  toward  the 
publ  •  and  your  representatives.  A  thought  you  may 
wist  o  develop  in  connection  with  your  plans  may  be 
that  ou  already  have  a  dominant  color  scheme  in  your 
labe  and  if  possible  you  may  want  to  carry  it  on  into 
youi  tationery.  Or  if  this  is  not  practical,  you  will 
wan  to  show  the  name  plate  on  your  principal  label 
only  1  color  and  allow  the  rest  of  your  letterhead  and 
so  0  0  be  set  up  in  black  on  white.  Anything  of  this 

natr  provides  for  attention  on  the  part  of  readers, 
and  rain  helps  to  keep  your  label  in  their  minds. 
Cert  ily  a  lot  more  can  be  done  as  outlined  than  has 
been  "complished  so  far  in  placing  the  letterheads  and 
stati  ery  of  canners  as  a  whole  on  a  high  plane, 
wort  •  of  the  importance  of  your  industry. 

If  )U  want  suggestions  from  this  department,  send 
us  w  tever  information  about  your  wishes  you  feel  we 
ough  to  have  and  we’ll  pass  our  ideas  on  to  you.  No 
oblig  ions,  of  course. 


120  to  160  ears  per  minute — and  whether 
ears  are  large  or  small,  the  corn  is  per¬ 
fectly  husked. 


Each  Super  Husker  may  be  installed  in 
exactly  the  same  space  as  occupied  by  a 
single  husker — and  your  capacity  is  more 
than  doubled. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

Pirn 


(Sprague-Selis  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


I 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  >^>^a-402  T 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

D  Full  Details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm _ 

Address _ 

City - 


^tate- 
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GRAMS  of 


THOMAS  L.  NORTH  of  Thomas  J.  Meehan  and  Company,  food 
brokers  of  Baltimore,  a  few  weeks  ago  slipped  and  fell  in  the 
bathtub,  sustaining  a  painful  spine  injury,  has  again  returned 
to  his  office. 

• 

THE  c.  B.  WILLIAMS  CORPORATION  has  been  formed  at  Mercedes, 
Texas,  to  operate  a  canning  business,  by  C.  B.  Williams,  Isabella 
C.  Williams  and  J.  B.  Brown,  with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000. 

.  ■’  • 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  A.  J.  Moeller  Pickle  Company,  formerly 
located  at  149  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  have  been 
moved  to  the'’pjant  maintained  ,at  San  Leandro,  an  East  Bay 
suburb. 

- -  • 

UNDERTAKERS  are  just  about  the  most  civic-minded  citizens  in 
any  community.  A  Tampa  undertaker  has  just  written  the 
Florida  citrus  commission  asking  for  a  rubber  stamp  with  which 
he  can  print  a  slogan  on  all  his  correspondence.  The  slogan  is 
sponsored  by  the  citrus  commission  and  reads:  “For  Better 
Health,  Eat  Florida  Fruit.” 

• 

B.  c.  OHLANDT,  General  Sales  Manager  for  the  R.  B.  Davis 
Company  for  the  past  16  years,  resigned  his  post  this  week  to 
become  President  and  a  member  of  the  Boarl  of  Directors  of 
Grocery  Store  Products  Company.  He  will  also  be  General  Sales 
Manager.  Mr.  Ohlandt  is  well  known  to  food  distributors 
throughout  the  country,  having  been  Assistant  Sales  Manager 
for  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  prior  to  his  association  with  the 
Davis  Company. 

• 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
seventeen  foreign  countries  have  contributed  to  twenty-two  per 
cent  increase  in  exports  of  American  farm  products  during  the 
last  year. 

• 

LEE  A.  TAYLOR  of  the  Geneva  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Geneva, 
New  York,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  John  P.  Street,  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  New 
York  State  Canners,  Inc. 

• 

o.  R.  HAWKINS,  Winter  Haven,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Florida  Canners  Association  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  recently 
at  Tampa.  H.  W.  Nelson,  Tampa;  and  Harry  McCartney, 
Tampa;  were  elected  vice-presidents.  R.  Rouss  May,  Tampa, 
treasurer,  and  C.  C.  Rathbun,  Tampa,  executive  secretary. 

• 

BELL  PACKING  COMPANY,  Berkeley,  California,  has  appointed 
the  Soule-Gibbs  Company,  24  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
its  selling  agents  for  the  northern  California  territory. 

• 

THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Northwest  Frozen  Foods 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Washington,  December  15th  and  16th.  The  first  day  will  be 
given  up  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  association  with  the 
Sample  Cutting  Bee  on  the  second  day. 

• 

THE  MARKET  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  COMPANY  has  opened  for 
business  at  910  E.  Colorado  Street,  Pasadena,  California,  with 
C.  L.  Phifer,  Manager. 

• 

PAUL  FISHBACK,  Secretary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  calls  attention  to  the  listing  in  “Convention  Dates” 
for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  as 
January  21st  and  22nd,  1939,  at  the  Palmer  House,  whereas 
the  dates  should  read  “January  21st  to  26th,  1939.”  The  first 
two  days,  the  21st 'and  22nd,  will  be  given  up  to  the  business 
sessions  of  the  association,  so  that  brokers  will  be  free  for 
conferences  with  their  principals  during  the  ensuing  week. 


INTEREST 


AMONG  THE  SPECIAL  FEATURES  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
which  opens  December  6th  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  City,  will  be  informal  conferences  on  quick  freezing,  air 
conditioning  and  market  research  emphasizing  general  discus¬ 
sion.  These  meetings  are  in  addition  to  regular  technical 
sessions  on  December  6th,  7th  and  8th.  Speakers  at  the  three 
technical  sessions  of  this  convention,  which  are  to  be  devoted  to 
air  conditioning,  industrial  refrigeration,  and  foods  and  com¬ 
mercial  refrigeration,  include  authorities  in  many  branches  of 
the  business — David  R.  Morris  of  the  New  York  Meteorological 
Observatory;  Stewart  E.  Coey  of  the  Research  Coporation,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Albert  G.  Young  of  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts;  Professor  R.  M.  Smock  of  Cornell 
University;  H.  C.  Guild  of  the  Vilter  Company;  John  R.  Monsell 
of  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  in  Philadelphia;  R.  H.  Heilman 
of  Mellon  Institute;  Professor  A.  W.  Ewell  of  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute;  G.  L.  Marsh  of  the  University  of  California; 
Max  Levine,  bacteria  expert  of  Iowa  State  College;  Dr.  H.  C. 
Diehl  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Seattle,  and  A.  V.  Ritchie,  N.  H.  Hiller,  Jr.,  and  A.  F.  Brewer 
of  The  Texas  Company  in  New  York  City.  Subjects  range 
from  refrigeration  practice  in  the  oil  industry  through  new 
trends  in  compressor  design  and  hospital  air  conditioning  to 
refrigeration  practice  in  the  wine  industry  and  food  freezing 
temperatures.  Men  on  hand  for  these  sessions  will  get  prac¬ 
tical  up-to-the-minute  information,  whatever  their  branches  of 
air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  may  be. 

• 

FOSTER  &  WOOD  CANNING  COMPANY,  Lodi,  California,  has  made 
additions  to  its  plant  and  will  not  only  increase  its  production 
next  year,  according  to  present  plans,  but  will  add  several  new 
items.  Norman  W.  Merrill  has  been  made  Sales  Manager. 

• 

THE  PLANT  OF  SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY,  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Baltimore,  was  done  some  $50,000  fire  damage  early 
on  the  morning  of  November  27th.  The  firm  is  known  to  the 
industry  as  pioneers  in  the  can  making  machinery  line,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  was  their  Duplex  Trimmer  and 
Slitter,  patents  for  which  are  now  owned  by  Cameron  Can 
Machinery  Company.  Five  firemen  were  injured  in  the  three- 
alarm  blaze,  which  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  cellar  and 
swept  up  the  elevator  shaft  to  the  roof.  Damage  was  done 
to  machinery,  gears,  transmission  and  other  industrial  supplies 
on  the  second  and  third  floors,  and  the  pattern  loft  on  the  top 
floor  was  also  badly  damaged.  Roy  Watson,  President  of  the 
company,  said  the  fire  was  the  concern’s  first  in  55  years 

• 

SEBASTIAN  MUEliER,  SR.,  Vice-President  and  Director  of  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  died  on  November  17th  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He  was  78  years  old  ano  had 
been  with  the  Heinz  Company  for  more  than  50  years. 

• 

ONE  HUNDRER  MILLION  POUNDS  of  Pennsylvania  grown  tor  atoes 
were  inspected  and  graded  for  canning  purposes  this  sear  n  by 
inspectors  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sec  ^tary 
J.  Hansell  French  said  recently.  This  represents  an  in  ’ease 
of  500  per  cent  over  1933,  of  100  per  cent  over  1936  i  id  of 
45  per  cent  over  last  year.  D.  M.  James,  chief  of  the  d  ision 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  inspection  of  the  Bureau  of  M  kets, 
reports  the  1938  pack  to  be  superior  in  flavor,  color  a  1  the 
other  characteristics  of  a  high-quality  pack.  One  of  th.  lead¬ 
ing  canners  describes  the  State’s  tomato  crop  as  the  t  st  he 
has  ever  processed.  James  L.  States,  director  of  the  F  ireau 
of  Markets,  announces  that  the  bureau  is  preparing  a  cc  iplete 
review  of  the  cannery  grading  work  of  the  1938  season 

• 

THE  CANNEHis  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  Annual  Sample  (  itting 
Bee  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  6th  at  the  ’alace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER”  * 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


A  $15,000,000  PROGRAM 

ENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  expansion  program  which  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$15,000,000,  according  to  announcement  this  week  by 
Colby  M.  Chester,  chairman  of  the  board. 

“Our  program,”  Mr.  Chester  said,  “includes  the 
erecting  of  new  factories,  modernizing  equipment, 
building  ships,  enlarging  our  quick-freezing  facilities 
and  building  a  new  laboratory  for  research. 

“By  building  now  in  a  practical  way,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  organization,  we  also  hope  to  aid  the  nation’s 
economic  recovery.  We  are  aiding  employment  within 
our  own  organization,  and  at  the  same  time  we  know 
our  expansion  program  stimulates  employment  and 
activity  in  many  other  industries. 

“General  Foods  is  investing  with  confidence  in  the 
country’s  future.  We  have  never  lost  our  faith  in  the 
future — we  feel  sure  that  better  times  are  ahead,  and 
we  are  preparing  for  them  now.” 

Frosted  Foods  Sales  Corporation,  a  division  of  Gen- 
(?ral  Foods,  is  expanding  its  quick-freezing  operations  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  frosted  foods.  A  new 
plant  is  being  developed  in  Florida,  the  company  is 
increasing  its  output  of  quick-frozen  beef,  lamb  and 
pork  products  in  Boston  and  extending  the  quick-freez¬ 
ing  of  farm  products. 

Mobile  quick-freezing  machines  are  used  by  the 
conii)any,  so  that  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  meats,  fish 
and  poultry  are  cleaned,  freed  of  waste,  packaged  and 
frozen  in  the  field.  At  present  50  items  are  marketing, 
but  quick-frozen  foods,  it  is  expected,  will  ultimately 
take  in  other  products  and  provide  the  entire  country 
witi!  a  large  variety  of  such  foods  regardless  of  season. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  company’s  expansion 
pla  ’s  contemplate  more  drastic  competition  with  the 
car,  ing  industry  in  the  years  to  come. 

CHAIN  TRAINING 

j  EW  type  retail  grocery  stores,  operated  by  young, 
chain-trained  executives,  and  using  the  latest 
)  selling  and  advertising  methods,  are  leading 
tra  recovery  in  the  food  field,  said  Gene  Flack,  trade 
relr  ons  manager  for  the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  in 
an  idress  before  the  New  York  Sales  Excutives  Club 
thi;  veek. 

C  istantly  changing  trends  in  distribution,  Mr. 
Fla  said,  require  close  attention  on  the  part  of  manu- 
fac  -ers  and  processors  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
dev  )pments.  Graduates  of  corporate  chain  stores, 
wit)  excellent  training  background,  have  come  into  the 
indc  andent  field  in  large  numbers  in  recent  years,  Mr. 


Flack  added,  with  such  operators  forming  the  nucleus 
for  new  voluntary  chains  and  other  cooperative  groups. 
Whereas,  the  average  age  of  the  retail  grocer  20  years 
ago  was  55  to  65  years,  he  declared,  it  is  now  about  35 
to  45  years. 

Independent  grocers  have  made  rapid  strides  in 
developing  merchandising  technique  in  recent  years,  he 
concluded,  and  have  made  important  strides  in  self- 
service  operations  through  increased  display  efficiency. 

• 

INGENUITY  OF  SUPPLIERS  MAKES  1939  ROAD 
EASIER  FOR  CANNERS 

ISITORS  at  the  National  Canners  Convention 
exhibits  this  year  won’t  see  the  larger  ton-or- 
heavier  machines  they  saw  in  past  years. 
Economy  this  year  forbade  the  expense  incident  to  the 
shipment  of  these  heavy  machines. 

But  the  visitors  won’t  miss  them,  either.  For  they’ll 
see  small  working  models  of  the  larger  machines,  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well.  The  smaller 
machines  (250  lbs.  or  less)  will  be  there,  as  will  all 
that  is  up-to-the-minute  in  the  various  canners’  supplies. 

Huge  photographs,  colorful  life-like  dioramas  such 
as  brought  universal  fame  to  Chicago’s  recent  world’s 
fair,  even  a  miniature  stainless  steel  palace,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  spectacles  that  will  greet  this  year’s  visitors. 

Just  as  the  suppliers  have  effected  economies  through 
ingenuity  in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems,  they 
have  made  the  1939  road  easier  for  the  canner.  With 
the  advent  of  the  44  hour  week  and  its  widespread  effect 
in  the  canning  plan,  the  machinery  and  supplies  men 
have  been  working  without  let-up  to  provide  canners 
with  equipment  and  supplies  that  will  greatly  aid 
them  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

Entirely  new  inventions,  as  well  as  refinements  in 
existing  equipment,  will  point  the  way  to  economies  for 
every  canner  who  goes  to  the  convention,  if  he  will 
but  take  time  necessary  to  see  what  is  new. 

So  important  are  the  exhibits  this  year  that  every 
possible  obstacle  to  seeing  them  has  been  removed.  For 
the  first  time  in  10  years,  the  elevators  will  take  visitors 
right  down  to  the  Exhibit  Hall  Floor ;  there’s  no  tedious 
climbing  up  or  down  stairs,  and  the  exhibits  are  so 
arranged  that  all  may  be  viewed  with  the  least  possible 
“time  out”  from  other  duties  the  canner  will  want  to 
take  care  of. 

The  important  thing  is :  Be  sure  to  see  the  exhibits ! 
You’ll  enjoy  spectacular  displays  you  have  never  before 
seen  at  our  conventions.  But  more  than  that,  if  you 
have  any  production  problems,  in  all  likelihood  you  can 
have  them  solved  for  you  right  in  the  exhibit  halls  by 
authorities  who  are  there  for  that  very  purpose. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  m  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  makes  hand  labor  extremely  costly. 
Offer  2  C-R  Bean  Snippers,  1  C-R  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter. 
All  in  excellent  used  condition.  Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Plant  with  equipment  for  packing 
peas,  corn  and  beans.  Excellent  location  on  railroad  siding, 
Clinton,  New  York.  Clinton  Canning  Co.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  warehouseman,  shipper  or  label¬ 
ing  machine  man.  Familiar  with  all  types  of  labeling  equipment, 
packaging  tin  or  glass.  Address  Box  B-2327  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  operator  of  Canco  Closing 
Machines.  Single  man,  will  go  anywhere.  References  supplied. 
Address  Box  B-2328  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B'2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Positively  dependable  and  able  to  accept  responsibility. 
Years  of  outstanding  experience  as  A-1  canner  of  high 
quality  foods  in  tins  or  glass.  Can  build,  equip  and  operate  a 
plant  efficiently  and  economically  for  various  vegetables,  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Seeking  permanent 
connections  with  large  reputable  organization.  Would  like  to 
hear  fr®m  canners  needing  man  my  type.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2329  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  oi. 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


CAREER 

“One  of  my  boyfriends  is  going  into  the  pet 
business.” 

“Oh,  is  he  planning  to  open  a  pet  shop?” 

“Heavens,  no,  a  gigolo  agency!” 

New  Employer:  Are  you  familiar  with  mules? 

Negro  stableman :  No,  sir.  Ah  knows  ’em  too  well  to 
get  familiar. 

Dear  Editor :  Whenever  I  dig  a  hole,  I  never  can  get 
all  the  dirt  back  into  it  again.  What  should  I  do? 
Answer:  Dig  the  hole  deeper. 

Waiter  (in  small  hotel) :  What  about  a  chop  sir? 
Traveller:  I  never  eat  chops. 

Waiter:  In  that  case,  sir,  dinner  is  over. 

Teacher:  Tommy,  why  do  ducks  and  geese  fly  north 
in  the  springtime  ? 

Tommy:  Because  it’s  too  far  to  walk. 


CRCO  SPECIAL 
DOUBLE  GRADER 


For  Cut  Green  or  Wax  Beans 


Actual  operation  proves  that  the  CRCO  Special 
Double  Grader  increases  the  yield  of  small  size  (fancy) 
cut  green  or  wax  heans  over  50%,  thus  insuring 
more  profit  on  the  season's  pack.  Send  for  special 
bulletin  and  prices. 


“Yes,  it  took  me  six  weeks  of  hard  work  to  learn  to 
ride.” 

“And  what  have  you  got  for  your  pains?” 

“Liniment.” 

She:  Sheep  are  stupid  creatures,  aren’t  they  dear? 

He:  Yes,  my  lamb. 

B.  rber:  Will  you  have  something  on  your  face  when 
1  finish  ? 

C  stomer:  Well,  if  you  don’t  mind,  you  may  leave 
my  lose  there. 

hat  do  you  wish  madam?” 

“  wish  some  chicken  salad,  turkey,  fruit  cake,  ice 
crei  1  and  wine.” 

“  nd  what  do  you  wish  sir.” 

“  wish  I  hadn’t  come.” 

“(  ve  me  a  pound  of  dog  meat  and  be  careful  what 
you  ive  me.  The  last  time  I  bought  dog  meat  here  it 
mac'  my  wife  as  sick  as  a  dog.” 

“i  ing  me  another  sandwich,  please.” 
ill  there  be  anything  else?” 

"s,  a  paper  weight.  The  last  sandwich  blew  away.” 


MODER^N 

GAMSE 


9 


e 


EAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD 


HEPman  EamsE ,  PrEs-h, 
4-19-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  IS^5-/SPG 
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S-P-E-E-D 

If  you  can  take  ^em  away 

KYLER 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

will  put  ^em  thru — NEAT.  They  have  every- 
thins  with  half  the  parts  —  plus  SPEED 

Save  on  Labeling  costs — Order  today 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


KEEP YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 

through 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  MULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  pan 

-  INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  Nj 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Cold  Weather  Appetites  Increase  Retail  Distribution — A 
Warning — Hedging  Because  of  Inventory — But  Eager  Takers 
Of  All  Bargains — Understand  the  Statistics  Recently  Put  Out — 
There  Is  Nothing  Weak  About  the  Canned  Foods  Situation, 
Only  Weak  Canners. 

Trading — The  real  winter  we  have  had  recently 
has  added  to  activities  in  canned  foods  distribution, 
but  even  this  has  not  succeeded  in  shaking  the 
buyers  out  of  their  lethargy.  They  say  openly  that  they 
believe  the  low  of  the  market  has  been  reached,  and 
that  higher  prices  are  to  be  expected;  but  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  heavy  demands  from  retailers  out 
of  the  “hurry-up”  shipments,  of  small  volume,  and 
then  re-order  only  such  amounts  as  they  feel  will  supply 
the  next  day  or  so’s  needs.  Yet  despite  this  they  keep  a 
keen  eye  out  for  any  bargains,  and  grab  them.  And, 
unfortunately,  there  seem  always  some  canners  ready 
and  willing  to  make  such  bargain  offers. 

If  what  we  hear  be  true  we  want  to  warn  all  canners, 
and  buyers  and  brokers  as  well,  that  they  are  skating 
on  thin  ice  when  they  grant  or  accept  unearned  broker¬ 
ages,  or  unfair  discounts.  We  have  heard  men  say 
that  the  practice  is  widespread,  or  in  other  words  that 
the  canners  have  not  changed  from  the  old,  now  out¬ 
lawed  manner  of  selling.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  is  a  whole  lot  more  active  than  you  may 
imagine.  That  is  all  we  want  to  say.  But  that  we 
are  compelled  to  give  this  warning,  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  this  industry.  The  protection  of  the  law 
against  unfair  trading  is  at  the  canners’  hands,  and 
yet  they  will  not  use  it.  If  that  makes  sense,  then  ’tis 
foll\  to  be  wise. 

0  'TLOOK — It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  buyers  will 
stocM  up  heavily  now,  just  before  inventory  time; 
because  they  want  to  show  as  favorable  a  low  in  inven¬ 
tory  as  possible.  This  is  normal  even  in  the  best  of 
tim'  .  But  watch  this:  they  will  try  to  tie  you  up  in 
hea  •  contracts,  at  present  too  low  prices,  for  delivery 
aft(  the  turn  of  the  year,  because  they  know  that 
pric  ^  ought  to  advance  rather  sharply,  once  that  period 
is  p  ssed.  Why?  Before  answering  that  “why?”:  if 
you  ;ave  held  your  goods  this  long,  don’t  weaken;  at 
leair  wait  for  what  everyone  believes  will  see  the 
opei  iig  of  real  buying. 

A  d  now  “Why?”  The  so  called  fresh,  winter  vege- 
tabl  i  which  can  always  be  a  real  competitor  with  the 
can-  d — as  the  frozen  can  never  hope  to  be — have  been 
bad‘  frozen  up  in  the  great  Imperial  Valley,  Cali- 
fori  i,  and  down  in  Texas,  and  over  onto  the  Atlantic 
seal  ard,  and  at  least  they  will  be  largely  out  of  the 
runi  .ng  during  the  early  months  of  the  new  year.  (2) 


Distributors’  stocks  are  too  low  for  (their)  comfort  and 
they  will  enlarge  them  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  canned 
foods  demand  months — from  January  to  July — and, 
remember,  popular  consumption  of  these  goods  contin¬ 
ues  to  mount,  a/c  the  better  qualities,  the  low  prices,  and 
the  economy  of  canned  foods.  And  too,  though  our 
industry  feels  that  it  is  in  the  dumps,  somewhat  at 
least,  other  industries  are  picking  up,  and  rapidly,  and 
more  men  are  earning  wages,  and  spending  them.  And 
that  means  added  demand.  All  mercantile  reports 
show  a  big  pick  up  in  general  business,  and  the  canners 
can  capitalize  on  that  if  they  have  the  backbone  to 
ask  proper  prices. 

STATISTICS — Unfortunately,  some  statistical  data 
now  coming  out  gives  a  false  idea  about  canned  food 
supplies  today.  In  warning  canners  to  reduce  acreages 
for  1939  they  quote  the  carry-overs  as  of  September 
1st,  or  before  the  1938  packing,  and  the  resulting  totals 
(carry-over  plus  new  pack)  seem  to  make  a  sizeable 
job  for  the  distributor — if  he  had  to  distribute  them 
between  now  and  new  packing  time.  The  buyers  may 
be  counted  upon  to  use  this  as  a  club  to  beat  down 
your  prices,  and  to  keep  you  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  packs  are  overwhelming.  The  truth  is  that  today 
the  carryovers  in  all  important  lines  have  been  entirely 
cleaned  up,  and  rather  heavy  cuts  have  already  been 
made  into  the  1939  packs.  That  is  radically  different, 
you  notice.  And  then  no  account  is  ever  taken  by  these 
statisticians,  of  the  increase  in  popular  demand  for 
canned  foods.  Based  upon  the  tremendous  distribu¬ 
tion  to  date,  and  remembering  that  all  such  orders  have 
been  of  the  piece-meal  variety  (hand-to-mouth-buying) , 
and  further  that  this  distribution  has  occurred  in  the 
lightest  season  of  canned  foods  distribution  (August, 
September  and  October)  one  might  reasonably  set  this 
increase  anywhere  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  over 
previous  years — and  it  is  continuing  and  increasing. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  packs  of  1938  were  from  10 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent  below  last  year’s  by  authority 
of  these  same  statisticians,  and  the  position  of  all 
canned  foods  becomes  very  strong. 

The  one  great  deterrent,  the  thing  which  knocks  the 
canners  for  a  row  of  duckpins,  is  that  the  1938  packs 
are  piled  in  their  warehouses  as  never  before.  Of 
course.  There  were  no  future  sales,  and  subsequently 
no  heavy  shipments  just  following  the  packs.  But  that 
does  not  mean  more  canned  foods ;  but  it  does  mean,  of 
course,  lack  of  needed  funds,  and  that  brings  weakness 
in  prices.  Rather  than  sell  these  below  cost,  warehouse 
them,  and  borrow  enough  to  tide  you  over  as  Banker 
Burgess  told  you ;  and  we  feel  confident  you  will  clean 
up  all  such  borrowings  and  clean  out  all  holdings, 
before  you  get  busy  again  in  1939.  And  if  you  do  not 
get  a  steep  increase  in  the  prices  at  which  you  sell,  it 
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will  be  your  own  fault.  The  buyers  need  goods  worse 
than  you  can  be  made  to  believe.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  saying  so,  but  their  floors  are  empty  and  there  is 
a  long  season  ahead,  on  the  best  profit  making  item 
in  their  list — canned  foods. 

We  had  not  intended  getting  off  in  this  way,  but 
that  is  how  the  situation  looks  to  us,  and  we  are  merely 
sitting  on  the  sidelines,  without  financial  interest  or 
bias.  But  we  have  looked  at  situations  such  as  this  over 
a  good  many  years — only  the  buyers  never  have  had 
you  canners  quite  so  well  “buffaloed”  as  they  have  this 
season.  Remember :  prices  always  go  up  as  soon  as  you 
are  all  sold  out  of  goods.  You’ve  seen  it  over  the  years. 
Well,  fool  ’em  this  time  and  have  some  goods  to  sell 
when  those  prices  go  up. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

Demand  Keeps  Right  On  Into  Holiday  Goods  Buying  Season — 
Distributors  Dealing  Out  the  Goods  As  Received — Watching 
End  Year  Inventories — ^Tomatoes  Slowly  Improving — Bargains 
In  Any  Canned  Foods  Grabbed  Up. 

New  York,  December  2,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION  —  Notwithstanding  the  early 
approach  of  the  year-end  inventories  and  the  rush 
on  holiday  food  lines  by  most  distributors,  demand 
for  canned  foods  has  continued  to  hold  up  well  with  the 
turn  into  the  closing  month  of  the  year.  General  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  market,  coupled  with  the  moderate  inven¬ 
tories  carried  by  most  jobbers,  combine  to  make  for 
current  unwonted  activity.  Price  changes  of  out¬ 
standing  importance  were  lacking  this  week ;  the 
undertone,  however,  continues  to  stiffen  and  selling 
pressure  has  eased  off  on  some  lines. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  buyers  are  naturally  on  the 
alert  for  attractively-priced  offerings,  such  as  usually 
make  their  appearance  at  the  year-end,  and  undoubtedly 
some  buying  of  this  nature  will  develop,  considerable 
“regular  price”  business  is  also  believed  to  be  in  the 
offing.  With  colder  weather  at  hand  and  demand 
broadening,  distributors  will  have  to  widen  their  com¬ 
mitments  somewhat,  unless  they  are  content  to  see 
operating  costs  pyramid  to  the  point  where  profit 
margins  will  be  seriously  impaired.  Hand-to-mouth 
buying  may  be  a  satisfactory  policy  under  some  market 
conditions,  but  it  is  an  expensive  form  of  operation, 
jobbers  are  finding. 

TOMATOES — While  no  general  price  revisions  have 
been  forthcoming,  the  tone  of  the  market  for  standard 
tomatoes  in  the  east  is  slowly  improving,  as  it  becomes 
apparent  that  relatively  small  stocks  have  been  back 
of  some  of  the  low  prices  recently  heard  in  the  market 
here.  On  standard  I’s  the  general  market  appears  to 
be  39  to  40  cents,  with  but  limited  37 V2  cent  offerings 
available.  On  2’s,  the  market  seems  to  have  steadied 
around  60  cents,  cannery,  with  other  sizes  unchanged. 
Distributor  stocks  of  tomatoes  are  not  large,  recent 
small-scale  buying  and  continued  good  consuming 
demand,  stimulated  to  some  degree  by  low  prices  at 


retail,  moving  stocks  into  consuming  channels  at  an 
encouraging  rate 

CORN — Buyers  have  been  picking  up  low-priced 
offerings  of  standard  corn,  with  the  market  in  the 
east  reported  to  be  rather  well  cleared  on  full  quality 
standards  below  60  cents,  which  is  the  current  asking 
price  of  most  packers.  Stocks  of  fancy  corn,  however, 
still  appear  to  be  burdensome  in  some  instances,  with 
the  posted  price  of  75  cents  on  fancy  crushed  at  eastern 
canneries  still  susceptible  to  “sniping.” 

BEANS — With  the  chains  featuring  standard  cut 
green  beans  at  low  prices  at  retail,  a  continued  good 
movement  from  first  hands  is  in  evidence.  While  stocks 
are  still  available  as  low  as  55  cents  in  some  instances, 
many  canners  are  unwilling  to  consider  business  below 
a  range  of  571/2  to  60  cents,  with  indications  that  the 
latter  figure  will  be  established  as  “bottom”  as  soon 
as  some  of  the  currently  offered  weak  holdings  are 
liquidated.  Fancy  beans  are  unchanged  in  price  this 
week,  with  a  fair  inquiry  reported. 

PEACHES — Buyers  are  in  the  market  for  California 
standard  cling  peaches  for  shipment  to  arrive  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,  and  the  market  is  working  into  better 
position.  Offerings  at  $1.10  seem  to  have  been  well 
sold  up,  and  the  market  is  now  held  at  a  range  of 
$1,121/2  to  $1.15  for  prompt  and  nearby  shipment, 
f.  o.  b.  coast  points.  Choice  clings  hold  at  an  inside 
price  of  $1.20,  with  the  usual  differentials  prevailing 
on  the  more  favored  brands. 

OTHER  FRUITS — While  some  interest  is  evident  in 
offerings  of  other  west  coast  canned  fruits,  little  actual 
business  is  noted  at  the  moment.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  current  negotiations  will  be  reflected  in  the 
early  consummation  of  business  on  fruits  for  shipment 
early  in  1939.  Distributors  are  interested  in  pears, 
cherries,  fruits-for-salad,  and  fruit  cocktail.  Recent 
withdrawals  on  some  fruits  by  a  few  of  the  larger 
packers  in  California  indicate  that  buyers  will  ex¬ 
perience  more  difficulties  in  rounding  out  assortments 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  coming  year. 

CITRUS — Buyers  seem  to  have  pulled  out  of  the 
market  for  canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  development  of  a  somewhat  firmer  tone  at 
Florida  and  Texas  canning  points.  Distributors  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  in  mind  conditions  during  the  past  lew 
years  when  this  rapidly-growing  industry  over-pro¬ 
duced,  bringing  about  price  breaks  after  distributors 
had  taken  early  commitments  and  placed  them  in  re*  ail 
channels. 

SALMON — No  price  changes  are  reported  in  che 
salmon  market  this  week.  Business  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  has  continued  light,  with  jobbers  working  on 
current  holdings  and  consignment  stocks.  It  is  expected 
that  the  demand  for  coast  shipment  salmon  will 
broaden  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  any  impor'.unt 
expansion  in  export  buying  would  undoubtedly  ha  ten 
the  covering  of  requirements  by  domestic  distribu  crs. 

CANNERS  IN  NEW  YORK— The  Annual  (  on- 
venticn  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturer'  o' 
America  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  here  this  ^  ooh 
brought  out  a  fairly  large  attendance  of  canned  food 5 
packers.  Many  of  the  canners  of  nationally  advertised 
lines  are  affiliated  with  the  specialty  group. 
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SHRIMP — Notwithstanding  the  virtual  ending  of 
the  packing  season  at  the  Gulf,  little  demand  for  shrimp 
for  cannery  shipment  is  reported  this  week.  Packers 
are  quoting  the  market  at  $1.10  for  small  I’s,  $1.15  for 
mediums  and  $1.20  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  or  New 


Indiana  factory  points.  No.  1  tin  puree  is  quoted  at 
40  cents,  factory. 

BEETS — Buying  interest  is  low  and  orders  are  small. 
Canners  are  holding  fairly  consistent  with  the  result 
that  sharp  declines  have  not  been  recorded. 


Orleans. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Pumpkin  Leads  —  Pea  Canners  Withdrawn  —  Corn  Prices 
Weaken — Tomatoes  Dull — Small  Orders  for  Beets — Beans 
Unchanged — Ozark  Spinach  Prices — Citrus  Business 
Light — Big  Merger. 

Chicago,  December  2,  1938. 

General  market — ^With  the  one  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  pumpkin,  canned  food  values  are 
unchanged.  The  demand  is  limited,  but  there 
are  some  who  report  a  widening  interest  for  delivery 
immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  particularly  in 
attractively  priced  peas  and  corn. 

The  volume  of  business  for  the  week  prior  to  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  reported  as  encouraging  by  the  chains  as 
well  as  wholesale  grocers. 

PEAS — Most  pea  canners  in  these  parts  have  holed- 
in  for  the  winter — so  said  a  prominent  broker  yester¬ 
day.  What  he  meant,  of  course,  was  that  most  canners 
had  their  stocks  properly  financed  for  the  next  ninety 
days  at  least  and  were  not  pressing  sales. 

About  the  lowest  priced  pea  one  hears  of  is  65  cents, 
f.  0.  b.  Wisconsin  factory,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
lots  at  a  like  basis  available  in  Indiana.  Some  quota¬ 
tions  that  have  been  noted  are: 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  1  Alaskas .  $1.30 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  2  Alaskas .  1.15 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  3  Alaskas . 85 

No.  2  tin  Standard  No.  3  Alaskas . 70 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Stand.  No.  4  Alaskas . 70 

CORN — The  week  under  review  has  developed  a 
wider  fringe  of  low  priced  selling  and  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  white  crushed  has  been  confirmed  out  of 
Ohio  as  low  as  55  cents,  factory.  Canners  in  Indiana, 
Illirnds  and  Wisconsin  are  firmer  in  their  ideas.  One 
coula  call  the  average  quoted  market  today: 

Nc.  2  tin  Std.  White  Crushed .  $  .571/2  factory 

N(  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  Co.  Gen.  Crushed  .65  factory 

Ni  2  tin  Fancy  Whole  Gr.  Bantam  .80  factory 

K  MATOES — Dullness  rules  in  this  market  and  sales 
have  jeen  few  and  far  between  since  the  Indiana  Con¬ 
vent  tn.  While  here  and  there  in  the  Hoosier  State  a 
lot  0  No.  2  standards  can  be  had  at  60  cents,  factory, 
for  i  mediate  shipment,  usually  there  is  some  special 
tern  like  SD:BL  or  C.O.D.,  etc.  The  average  canner 
is  he  ling  for  more  money  and  on  top  quality  it  would 
be  di  icult  to  secure  at  less  than:  Standards,  No.  1  tin, 
40  Cl  !ts;  No.  2  tin,  621/2  cents;  No.  2^/^  tin,  85  cents, 
and  0.  10  tin,  $2.80.  Extra  Standards,  No.  1  tin,  45 
cent  No.  2  tin,  70  cents;  No.  21/0  tin,  95  cents,  and 
No.  10  tin,  $3.00. 

T(  lATO  PUREE — No.  10  fancy  puree  is  wanted  in 
a  sUi-  U  way  and  some  business  is  being  consummated 
near  every  week  at  a  price  range  of  $2.50  to  $2.75, 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Routine  is  the  word 
to  use  in  describing  the  movement  of  these  canned 
foods.  Prices  are  the  same  as  previously  reported. 
Fancy  whole  grades  are  not  in  plentiful  supply.  No.  10 
tins  likewise  appear  short  throughout  Michigan  as  well 
as  Wisconsin. 

SPINACH — Some  “steam”  has  been  noted  but  it  has 
not  developed  any  “power”.  The  higher  packing  costs 
that  have  been  outlined  by  the  Maryland  and  other 
Eastern  spinach  canners,  have  thrown  greater  attention 
to  Ozark  packing.  Some  business  has  been  booked  here 
from  Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  the  basis  of: 


No.  2  tin  Spinach . $  .70 

No.  21/2  tin  Spinach . 90 

No.  10  tin  Spinach .  3.00 


PUMPKIN — Practically  every  canner  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  is  cleaned  up.  The  last  sale  on  No.  2i/4 
fancy  pumpkin  was  made  at  90  cents,  Indiana  factory. 
Some  No.  2  tin  fancy  grades  were  sold  at  70  cents, 
factory.  No.  lO’s  are  particularly  scarce  and  com¬ 
mand  from  $3.50  upward. 

BERRIES  AND  CHERRIES— Blackberries  have  not 
been  wanted.  Blueberries  are  steady  with  No.  10  tins 
quoted  at  around  $5.50  in  warehouse  Chicago.  Red 
sour  pitted  cherries  have  been  slow  with  the  market 
fairly  well  sustained. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— 821/0 
cents,  Florida,  for  No.  2  tin  fancy  sections  seems  to 
be  the  bottom.  It  was  said  that  only  one  canner  was 
quoting  at  a  fraction  less.  Business  has  been  light, 
not  only  on  the  sections  but  the  juice  as  well.  The 
trade  at  large  have  been  told  so  frequently  about  the 
large  citrus  crops  this  season  that,  nearly  every  one 
is  more  or  less  scared  and  will  not  enter  into  commit¬ 
ments  until  actually  needing  the  fruit. 

Some  old  Texas  juice  is  still  being  offered  at  50  cents, 
Texas  common  point. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — Optimism  prevails 
here  with  a  hardening  market.  70  cents  for  No.  2 
fancy  New  York  State  sauce  is  bottom  and  it  looks  like 
$3.00  is  the  low  now  on  No.  10  tin  New  York  apples. 


A.l^  «OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Am  Am  Baltimore,  md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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Hot  Water  Scalder 
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Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  do  not  seem  to  be  the  fac¬ 
tors  on  these  fruits  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS— All  is  quiet  along  the 
peach,  apricot,  pear,  prune  front,  and  any  buying  is 
confined  to  small  lots  for  shipment  in  pool  cars.  The 
market  rules  steady. 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  CO.— Reports  have  been 
diverse  and  many  during  the  past  week  in  regard  to 
this  old  established  wholesale  grocery  firm.  It  was  not 
until  yesterday  that  anything  appeared  in  print.  We 
quote  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  November  30th : 

“A  merger  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  76-year- 
old  Chicago  wholesale  grocery  company,  with 
Samuel  Kunin  &  Sons,  operating  in  the  same  line 
of  business,  is  expected  to  take  place  soon,  it  was 
reported  yesterday. 

Sprague,  Warner  officials  refused  to  discuss  the 
report,  but  it  was  understood  that  negotiations 
have  been  carried  on  for  several  weeks.  Kunin 
officials  admitted  that  the  ‘situation  is  being 
explored’. 

The  resulting  company  would  probably  continue 
to  carry  the  Sprague,  Warner  name,  but  officers  of 
the  Kunin  concern  would  have  key  positions  in  the 
new  firm,  it  is  understood. 

Although  Sprague,  Warner  is  about  five  times 
the  size  of  Kunin  &  Sons,  on  the  basis  of  sales 
volume,  the  Kunin  company  has  been  growing 
rapidly  in  recent  years  and  is  reported  to  have  good 
earnings  record.  Stocks  of  both  companies  are 
closely  held,  and  operating  results  are  not  made 
public. 

Col.  A.  A.  Sprague,  is  one  of  the  Sprague, 
Warner’s  largest  stockholders  and  is  a  director. 

He  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi¬ 
dent,  and  would  be  a  director  and  possibly  chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  company. 

Samuel  Kunin  is  president  of  the  Kunin  firm, 
but  active  management  is  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
Harry,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Maxwell,  vice- 
president,  who  would  be  officers  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  Other  officers  would  be  William  D.  Dean, 
Sprague,  Warner  president,  and  Thomas  C. 
Dennehy,  Jr.,  Sprague,  Warner  vice-president.” 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Weather  Hurting  Tender  Crops  —  Winter  Vegetable  Crops 
Frosted — Buyers  Realize  This  Is  Time  To  Buy,  But  Hold  Off — 
Peaches  In  Strong  Hands — Pears  Strong — Sardine  Canners  Busy 
But  Fish  Too  Small — Olives  Suffered  From  Freeze — California 
Not  a  Big  Juice  Packer. 

San  Francisco,  California,  December  1,  1938. 
EATHER — California  is  having  an  odd  mixture 
of  weather  conditions,  with  tender  crops  taking 
the  rap  in  the  interior,  although  mild  tempera¬ 
tures  prevail  in  San  Francisco  and  along  the  coast. 
Rains  came  early,  followed  by  freezing  weather  which 
did  much  damage  to  citrus  crops  and  put  an  end  to 
tomato  and  pimiento  packing.  Within  the  last  few 
days  heavy  frosts  have  again  visited  the  Imperial 


Valley,  virtually  wiping  out  the  fall  pea  crop  and 
damaging  squash,  cucumber  and  citrus  crops.  Scarcely 
a  section  of  the  state  producing  citrus  fruits  or  truck 
crops  has  been  free  of  killing  frosts.  This  is  stark 
tragedy  for  the  individual  grower,  but  turns  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer  to  canned  foods. 

FRUIT — The  canned  fruit  market  continues  largely 
without  change,  with  routine,  fill-in  business  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Even  buyers  consider  that  the  present 
is  a  favorable  time  for  buying,  but  are  adhering  to 
the  policy  of  keeping  inventories  as  low  as  possible 
through  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year.  No  further 
weakness  has  been  noted  of  late,  with  added  strength 
materializing  in  some  items. 

Stocks  of  peaches  are  steadily  getting  into  fewer  and 
firmer  hands  and  shading  of  prices  seems  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Some  of  the  large  holders,  who  were  loath  to 
part  with  stocks  at  the  prices  of  a  few  months  ago,  are 
making  sales  at  prices  which  repay  them  well  for  their 
firm  attitude.  When  the  time  comes  for  placing  sub¬ 
stantial  business  again  they  will  be  the  only  ones  in  a 
position  to  care  for  volume  orders. 

Pears  are  in  a  splendid  position,  with  quite 
a  few  packers  about  sold  up.  Fruit  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  ran  to  small  sizes  last  season,  so  some  counts 
are  quite  scarce. 

Apricots  seem  to  be  moving  rather  slowly,  but  prices 
are  not  being  affected.  Although  the  carry-over  was 
large  the  pack  was  held  down  and  most  packers  find 
themselves  sold  up  on  many  items. 

SARDINES  —  The  California  sardine  market  is 
rather  active,  with  canners  once  again  in  a  position  to 
care  for  the  business  offered.  The  pack,  at  last  reports, 
was  slightly  more  than  700,000  cases,  or  more  than 
100,000  cases  ahead  of  last  year’s  showing  to  a  cor¬ 
responding  date.  Heavy  catches  have  been  made,  but 
the  fish  have  run  to  small  sizes  and  a  larger  proportion 
than  usual  has  been  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of 
meal  and  oil.  Packing  got  under  way  in  the  southern 
California  districts  the  first  of  November,  with  catches 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned,  but  with 
the  fish  running  to  small  sizes. 

OLIVES — The  November  freeze  has  cut  down  the 
pack  of  ripe  olives  in  California,  affecting  that  of  the 
Mission  variety  quite  severely.  Instead  of  pack.ng 
the  full  prorate  of  7,000  tons,  but  about  6,000  tnis 
have  been  canned  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  more  '  /ill 
be  processed.  The  pack  promises  to  be  about  70  "00 
cases  less  than  had  been  planned  and  even  with  .he 
rather  heavy  carry-over,  less  of  this  fruit  will  be  a  lil- 
able  than  has  been  sold  in  the  past  year.  Sales  i  ive 
stepped  up  quite  noticeably  in  recent  weeks.  I  eld 
experts  estimate  that  the  frost  has  reduced  oil  .nd 
other  by-products  tonnage  approximately  15  tc  20 
per  cent. 

JUICE — The  canned  fruit  juice  business  conti'  ties 
to  astound  the  trade  but,  contrary  to  expectat  ns, 
California  is  not  an  especially  heavy  producer.  Ten 
years  ago,  grape  juice  and  apple  cider  were  abou-  the 
only  members  of  the  fruit  juice  family.  Now  t  lese 
have  been  cast  into  the  background  and  out  in  f  ont 
are  grapefruit  juice,  pineapple  juice  and  tomato  j  iice, 
along  with  orange  juice,  berry  juice  and  quite  a  va'  iety 
of  fruit  nectars.  Orange  juice  has  proved  somewhat 
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of  A  disappointment  and  the  pack  of  1938  will  be  but 
al  ut  one  quarter  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  Some 
gi  pefruit  juice  is  produced  here,  but  the  quantity  is 
no  large  and  this  great  citrus  State  is  proving  cne  of 
th  best  customers  for  Florida  juice. 


TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Citrus  Packs  Give  Way  To  Others — Ganners  Came  Here  For 
the  Vegetables  and  Turned  to  Citrus  Canning  As  a  Side  Line — 
Lack  of  Action  By  Buyers  on  New  Juice  Prices — More  Sections 
anci  Less  Juice  Will  Be  Packed — Spinach  Prices — Vegetable 
Juice  Prices — Winter  Vegetable  Crops  Hurt  By  Freezing. 

McAllen,  Texas,  December  1,  1938. 


The  outlook — while  the  1938-39  grapefruit 
juice  crop  presents  its  problems  to  packers  in  this 
section,  packers  who  have  well  rounded  production 
schedules  are  giving  just  as  serious  consideration  to 
their  other  packs.  Items  such  as  spinach,  with  a  good 
demand  from  as  far  as  New  York,  and  tomatoes  in  the 
Spring,  in  view  of  the  poor  production  of  crops  of  the 
past  summer,  and  because  of  recent  frosts  in  other 
sections,  are  particularly  encouraging. 

Regardless  of  however  much  packers  would  like  to 
be  the  ones  to  solve  the  grapefruit  situation,  consider¬ 
ing  their  losses  of  the  past  season  they  are  well  content 
to  leave  any  surplus  as  the  grower’s  problem.  Many 
of  these  packers  were  first  attracted  to  this  section  by 
an  abundance  of  vegetables  suitable  for  canning,  and 
grapefruit  juice  was  only  taken  in  its  stride. 

Thus,  with  such  items  as  tomatoes,  spinach,  sauer¬ 
kraut,  beans,  mustard  and  turnip  greens,  black-eyed 
peas,  and  so  on,  appearing  on  packers’  schedules,  it 
may  well  be  remembered  that  in  a  good  many  instances 
these  products  are  even  more  important  then  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  and  will  continue  to  remain  so. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — Most  of  the  packers  have 
released  their  New  Pack  quotations,  and  the  price  still 
remains  low  on  No.  2’s  unsweetened  at  55  cents  and 
high  at  60  cents.  Due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  appear 
to  be  holding  off,  there  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  on 
confirmed  orders  at  any  price.  However,  some  packers 
who  have  felt  out  the  markets  are  encouraged  by  the 
response  on  prospective  business.  It  may  also  be  well 
to  note  that  warehouses  that  profited  the  past  season 
from  storage  of  juice  are  very  interested  in  the  pack, 
and  will  no  doubt  cooperate  in  every  manner  with 
pack  ms. 

G‘  APEFRUIT  SECTIONS— There  will  likely  be  a 
decii  ^d  increase  in  production  of  sections  this  season 
as  c  npared  with  last  season.  Fancy  whole  sections 
appt  r  firm  at  85  cents  on  No.  2’s. 

SI  'NACH — This  item  shows  some  strength,  and 
pack  rs  have  been  successful  in  confirming  at  65  cents, 
f-  0.  ).  on  No.  2’s  and  85  cents,  f.  o.  b.  on  No.  2V2’s. 

S.  UERKRAUT— No.  2’s  at  50  cents,  f.  o.  b., 
rem;  ns  general  on  spot  stocks.  New  pack  kraut  prices 
shoi  I  be  out  shortly  after  January  1st.  Much  depends, 
howf  er,  on  the  price  being  paid  for  fresh  cabbage 
befo  ^  a  date  of  commencing  production  can  be  named. 
For  nstance,  year  before  last  the  pack  started  about 


January  10th,  but  last  year,  did  not  get  under  way 
until  late  in  April. 

CARROT  JUICE — This  item  remains  firm  at  82  V2 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 

BEET  JUICE — Also  firm  at  821/2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 

OTHER  ITEMS — The  frost  in  this  section  recently 
damaged  all  tender  Fall  crops  such  as  beans,  squash 
and  tomatoes;  and  in  neighboring  sections  did  even 
more  extensive  damage.  As  a  whole,  however,  crops 
such  as  cabbage,  were  materially  aided  by  the  cold 
weather. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  Over,  With  Only  Fair  Amount  On  Hand — 
Cold  Weather  Helping  Oysters — Canning  Now  On — Movement 
Normal — Crab  Meat  Down,  Cut  Prices  Remain  Low — 

No  Damage  From  Freeze. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  November  29,  1938. 

SHRIMP — The  Fall  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is 
about  over.  The  amount  canned  from  now  on  will 
be  negligible,  because  the  weather  is  cold  now  and 
the  shrimp  either  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  or  they 
migrate  to  warmer  climate. 

A  fairly  good  quantity  of  canned  shrimp  is  on  hand 
from  present  indications,  it  is  sufficient  to  last  until 
next  Fall. 

Right  now,  the  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  light, 
because  folks  want  turkey,  oysters  and  game,  and  they 
are  somewhat  weaned  off  shrimp. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.10  for  medium  and  $1.15  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — With  the  thermometer  way  down  here 
in  the  south  dipping  to  26  degrees,  it  was  freezing 
weather  and  we  shivered.  Fortunately,  severe  cold 
weather  does  not  remain  long  with  us,  and  in  a  couple 
of  days,  the  mercury  rose  to  more  comfortable  weather 
conditions. 

However,  cold  weather  boosts  the  sale  of  oysters 
and  coal,  so  after  all,  “It  is  an  ill  wind  that  does  not 
blow  somebody’s  way.” 

Cold  weather  has  improved  the  condition  of  oysters 
and  the  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster  Co.,  of  Bayou  La 
Batre,  Alabama,  who  canned  oysters  all  last  week, 
report  that  oysters  have  improved  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  continue  to  can  them  right  on.  The  yield  per 
barrel  this  week  is  better  than  it  was  last  week. 

The  canning  of  oysters  in  Alabama  has  started  about 
30  days  earlier  than  it  has  in  many  years,  as  it  is 
usually  the  latter  part  of  December  before  any  oysters 
are  canned,  but  this  year,  the  Alabama  Oyster  Com¬ 
mission  opened  the  reefs  to  dredging  about  45  days 
earlier  than  usual,  which  accounts  for  the  canners 
taking  advantage  of  the  early  oyster  dredging. 

The  Alabama  oyster,  while  not  as  large  as  the 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  oyster  is  more  solid  and 
the  yield  in  canning  them  is  better  than  the  Louisiana 
or  Mississippi  stock.  They  don’t  seem  to  lose  as  much 
weight  in  cooking. 
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The  movement  of  canned  oysters  is  about  as  good 
as  can  be  expected  for  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
heavy  sale  of  them  is  generally  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  hence  no  big  business  in  canned  oysters  is  expected 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.80  for  eight 
ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  seem  to  have  disappeared 
from  this  coast  and  outside  of  a  little  crab  meat  being 
produced  in  Louisiana,  there  is  none  to  be  had  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  crab  meat,  the  price 
remains  low  and  it  is  35  cents  per  pound  for  the  white 
and  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 

NO  DAMAGE  BY  FREEZE — The  cold  weather  has 
brought  heavy  frosts,  but  it  has  done  very  little  damage 
in  this  locality,  because  the  satsuma  crop  has  pretty 
much  all  been  harvested,  and  there  are  no  vegetables 
planted. 

• 

PROGRAM  NEW  YORK  STATE  CANNERS,  INC. 
Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  8TH  (12:30  P.  M.) 

Luncheon — Ball  Room,  Seneca  Hotel. 

Introductory  Remarks — President  L.  E.  Hunger. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

“This  Befuddled  World” — Major  Norman  Allen  Imrie,  Associate 
Editor  of  Columbus  Dispatch,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“Next  Year  and  the  Next,  What  Then?” — Karl  K.  Mayer,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Canners  Association. 

Progress  and  Objectives  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive — L.  S.  Beale,  Executive  Secretary. 

Discussion. 

Some  Canners  Problems — C.  G.  Woodbury,  Director  of  Raw 
Products  Research  Division,  National  Canners  Association. 
C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners 
^^ssoci&^ion 

FRiDAY,  DECEMBER  9TH,  (10:00  A.M.) 

Annual  Business  Meeting — Reports  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee,  E.  S.  Thorne,  Chairman. 
Election  of  Directors.  General  Business. 

12:30  P.  M.  Luncheon —  Ball  Room,  Seneca  Hotel. 

“Legislative  Possibilities  Affecting  Business” — Mark  A.  Daly, 
General  Secretary  of  Associated  Industries  of  New  York  State. 
Remarks  on  the  Work  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station — Dr.  P.  J.  Parrott,  Director. 

Canning  Waste  Disposal  Problems — William  A.  Ryan,  Sanitary 
Chemist,  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

7:00  P.  M.  Dinner-Dance — Ball  Room,  Seneca  Hotel.  Tendered 
by  the  Machinery  and  Supply  Men  and  Brokers. 

• 

PROGRAM  OHIO  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Hotel  Deschler-Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio 
DECEMBER  13th  14th  1938 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  13TH  (Morning) 

9:30  to  11:30  A.  M. — Registration.  Secure  75  cent  Dutch  Treat 
Luncheon  Tickets.  Secure  Free  Tickets  for  6:30  Banquet  and 
Entertainment  Given  by  the  Ohio  Canners  Association, 
Tuesday  Evening. 

12:00  Noon — Luncheon. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  13TH  (1:00  P.M.) 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  M.  B.  Gessman,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Response  and  Remarks  by  President  E.  C.  Thatcher. 
Appointment  of  Committees — Nominating,  Auditing,  Resolutions. 
Address — K.  K.  Mayer,  President  of  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address — “Wage  and  Hour  Law,”  by  Attorney  Wayne  T.  Geis- 
singer.  Public  Relations  and  Statistics,  Ohio  Manufacturers 
Association,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Address — ^“Social  Security  and  Unemployment  Tax,”  Arch 
Schultz,  Director  of  Research,  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Address — “Pack  Statistics,”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address — “You  Lose  Money  When  You  Kid  Yourself,”  by  Gordon 
C.  Corbaley,  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  New 
York  City. 

Address — “Bankers  View  Point  of  Merchandising  this  Season’s 
Pack,”  by  Victor  E.  Fay,  Vice-President,  Liberty  National 
Bank,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Address — “Uniform  Tax  Report,”  by  C.  R.  Barnhart,  Winorr 
Canning  Co.,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Tuesday  1:30  P.  M. — Ladies’  Card  Club  and  Tea  Party. 

Tuesday  Evening  6:30  P.  M. — Free  Dinner-Dance  and  Entertain¬ 
ment. 

Banquet  Singing — Chorister,  Frank  Ging,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
Floor  Show — Director,  Dorothy  D.  Boyles,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  14 
9:30  A.  M. — General  Session. 

Address — “Report  on  Grading  Raw  and  Finished  Products,”  by 
M.  W.  Baker,  Federal  Inspector,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tomato  Meeting — Newman  C.  Buckles,  Discussion  Leader, 
Quality  Food  Products  Co.,  Bradford,  Ohio. 

Subjects — “Uniform  Growers’  Contracts,”  by  O.  L.  Teagarden, 
J.  Weller  Co.,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio.  “New  Tomato  Strains,” 
Professor  H.  D.  Brown,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sweet  Corn  Meeting — Chester  Swaim,  Discussion  Leader,  C.  W. 

Swaim  Canning  Co.,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

General  Closing  Session. 

Report  of  Committees — Auditing,  Resolution,  Other  Committees, 
Nominating,  Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 
Adjournment. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

DECEMBER  6,  1938 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Sample  Cutting  Bee,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
DECEMBER  6,  7,  1938 — National  Canners  of  Canada,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
DECEMBER  6,  7,  1938  —  Michigan  Canners  Association, 

Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  6-8,  1938 — American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York 
City. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1938  —  Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1938 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-14,  1938 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Deschler-Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15-16,  1938 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual 
Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 
DECEMBER  16,  1938 — Maine  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  East- 
land  Hotel,  Portland,  Me. 

JANUARY  21-26,  1939 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual 

Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Mefting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Dec.  6 — River  Edge,  N.  J.,  High  School,  at  11:00  A.  M. 

Dec.  7 — Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  National  Canners  Association 
of  Canada,  at  11:00  A.  M. 

Dec.  8 — North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Woman’s  Club,  at  8:00  ?.  M. 
Dec.  9 — Center  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Woman’s  Club,  at  3:00  P.  M. 
Dec.  12 — Quincy,  Ill.,  Food  Dealers  Association,  evening. 

Dec.  13 — Quincy,  Ill.,  Quincy  Rotary,  noon. 

Dec.  13 — Hannibal,  Mo.,  Retail  Grocers  Association,  evening. 
Dec.  14 — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Krenning-Schlapp  Grocer  Co.,  evening. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

I’rices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 


Central 


ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq .  . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

1.85 

2.00 

2.10 

2.50 

2.10 

2.30 

1.65 

2.15 

2.35 

1.76 

7.35 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.06 

1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 
No.  10  . . 

.90 

4.50 

1.00 

5.00 

1.10 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2......_ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2........... 

No.  10  . 


.60 

2.76 

.55 

2.55 

.90 

4.50 

.80 

4.00 

.80 

4.00 

.70 

3.36 

.65 

3.25 

1.06 


.60 

2.70 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.20 

No.  10  .  7.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green .  1.15 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10 

No.  iO  .  6.75 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 72 'a 

No.  10  . .  4.60 

No.  2  .  resh  White . 70 

No.  10  . 3.76 

No.  2  .Soak^ . 57% 


BEE7 

WhoK 
No. 
No. 
Std.  C 
No. 
No. 
Fanc’. 
No! 
No. 
Std.  h 
No. 
No. 
Fanci 
No. 


No.  2 . 

%  . 

0  . . 

t.  No.  2 . 

%  . 

0  . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

%  - 

0  . . 

^ed.  No.  2. _ 

%  . 

0  . 

Sliced,  No.  2.. 
d  . 


.75 

3.’25 

.67% 

.75 

2.50 

.65 

.85 

3.25 

.75 

T25 

.75 

3.25 


.77% 

.80 

.80 

3.00 

.60 

.67% 

.70 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

1.50 

1.10 

1.40 

6.75 

4.76 

1.10 

4.76 

.95 

.90 

.95 

4.76 

4.50 

5.00 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.16 

4.00 

4.60 

.70 

.75 

.75 

3.60 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.16 

.57% 

.66 

2.65 

3.26 

1.40 

1.35 

1.25 

1.30 

1.16 

1.15 

1.30 

6.00 

.85 

.95 

4.76 

3.76 

4.00 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

4.25 

.60 

.65 

1.00 

.86 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.85 

2.70 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

2.76 

3.00 

.90 

3.76 

.80 

.65 

.75 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

CAR!  TS 


Std.  S 
No. 

ed.  No.  2 . 

1  . 

. 76 

_  a. 50 

4.25 

Std.  1 

.!d.  No.  2 . 

55 

.76 

No. 

0  . 

a  00 

3.25 

PEAS 
Std.  I. 

ND  CARROTS 

2 . 

.67% 

.80 

Fancy 

■Jo.  2 . 

. 80 

1.10 

.62%  .65 

2.76  3.00 


1.05  1.20 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.65 

2.50  2.60 

2.60  2.60 

2.40  2.60 

2.si  2!6() 

2.35  2.45 

2.16  2.25 

2.20  2.25 

2.00  2.40 

1.10  1.20 

5.00  . 

.90  1.00 

"'.'is  '"so 

3.25  3.50 

1.25  1.75 

6.00  . 

1.20  1.20 

5.25  5.26 


1.50  1.50 

i"25  l"25 

"iso  ‘.'90 

"!90  "!95 

"'.’85  ’.’96 

1.10  _ _ 

3.35  . 

.96  . 

3.60  . 

"'.'e's  "."70 


Elastem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


.80 

4.60 

.65 

4.25 


.65 

4.26 

.60 

4.00 

.80 

4.76 

.70 

4.00 

.65 

.76 

4.00 

.65 

3.75 

.60 

".’75 

4.121 

.60 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . .... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2_......... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2...._ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.. . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  3.35 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .57% 

No.  10  .  3.25  ' 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1.  Tall . .  . 

No.  2%  . .  .77% 

No.  10  . . 2.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . 4.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  10  . 3.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s, 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s, 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s....„ _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  ,75 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s...., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s...., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s...., 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s.. . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s....„...., 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is .  {’30 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s........... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is......  i.'o5 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.., 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28..............  4.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...., 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s...., 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

10s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . . 


.87% 

5.00 

.75 


.80 

4.76 

.76 


.95 

6.76 


.76 


.62% 


.85 

.600 

.75 

"!70 


.87% 

.76 

.96 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

.70 

.65 

.80 

4.25 

3.60 

4.00 

.65 

3.60 

.87% 

.80 

.95 

4.25 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

3.25 

4.00 

.60 

.57% 

.65 

3.26 

4.00 

.85 

.60 

.65 

2.60 

2.00 

2.35 

.85 

4.50 

.76 

4.00 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . «... 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fp.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.76 

.90 

.95 


.85 

1.10 


....  1.20  1.26 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

....  1.02%  1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

. 97%  . 

.96 

1.26 

1.00 

1.20 

. 90  .95 

.90 

1.16 

1.05 

1.10 

. 92%  . 

.90 

1.26 

1.15 

1.20 

. 87%  .90 

.80 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

. 82%  .86 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.75  .82% 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.85 

1.00 

.90  . 

.80 

.96 

1.10 

1.16 

. 86  . 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.95 

5.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

'5.00 

.....  . 

4.25 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

—  4.25  . 

3.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25  1.60 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.45 

••••  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

—  1.06  . 

1.05 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

.  1.00  . 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

. 72%  .80 

.75 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

. 72%  .86 

.76 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

. 

6.26 

—  5.00  5.26 

6.50 

6.60 

I....  4.00  . 

4.00 

5.50 

. 72%  . 

.80 

1.00 

.62%  .70 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

. 60  .65 

.62% 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

_  6.00  . 

4.00  4.50 

6.00 

3.60  3.75 

3.25 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

>>..  3.30  3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

fin 

.90 

.95 

. 41%  . 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.10  . 

2.60 

3.50 

K71A  . 

.65 

_  2.70  " 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.70 

. 86 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.85 

3.50 

2.40 

2.60 

.52%  . 

.46 

.50 

.62% 

.65 

.60  .70 

.60 

.60 

.75 

.80 

2.60  . 

2.00 

^85 

2.60 

2.60 

_ .67%  .77% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.96 

_  .90  1.00 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.16 

_  3.26  3.36 

2.75 

3.25 

3.40 

4.30 

West  Coast 
Low  High 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  - - 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8 - 

No.  10  - 

TOMATOES 
Faney,  No.  2_».. — 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNEID  FRUITS— Continued 


.66 
.80 
.96 
2.70 
.75 
.97%  1.10 


.70 

.87% 


3.00 


.76 

1.00 


3.16  3.50 


No.  8 


No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . . 

Na  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  - 


1.20 

1.50 


1.20 

1.60 


Solid  Pack 


Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 


96 

1.06 

1.10 

.80 

.96 

26 

1.26 

1.36 

1.20 

1.26 

3.75 

4.00 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

67% 

.80 

.70 

.80 

92% 

1.26 

.96 

1.10 

.97% 

"TS 

3.60 

3.00 

3.60 

3.10 

With  puree 

37% 

.42% 

.40 

.4214 

.60 

.62% 

60 

.65 

.62% 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.82% 

1.00 

2.76 


1.00 

3.10 


.97% 

2.80 


3.00 


TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 - 

Kn  10  . 

.40 

3.00 

.37% 

2.76 

TOMATO  JUICE 

Ma  1  . 

.40 

.45 

Ka  9,  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . . . . - 

TURNIP  GREENS 

2.60 

3.00 

Mn  2  .  - . . 

.76 

Nn  2%  . . 

.95 

No.  io" -  - 

3.75 

3.75 

.40 

3.00 

.36 

2.60 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.66 

.86 

2.90 


3.60 

.40 

2.75 


.50 

.76 

3.25 


.67% 

.90 

3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water. — ..... — .  2.35 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.60 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy™....... 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Std. — . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy™... 

No.  2%,  Choice - 

No.  2%,  Std.. . 


2.90 


. 70 

_ _  3.00 

. . 60 

_  2.76 


.80 

3.25 


.70 

3.35 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  os . . . — - - - - 

No.  2  . . . . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  8oo’"'.'.!™”!!!!"!!!!T!. — !!™ — 

No.  2  . — 

No.  6  . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% - 

No.  10  - 

Choice,  No.  2%.~. . . 

No.  10  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% — .... 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water - - - 

No.  10,  Syrup — ™™....»- 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P - - 


Florida 
.43%  .47% 


Texas 


.82%  .85 

2.42%  . 

.75 

.85 

.35  .45 

.37 

.44% 

.64  .56 

.48 

.60 

.60  .62%. 

.55 

.60 

1.85  2.00 

1.90 

2.1214 

1.36  1.36 

i.70  1.90 

1.45  . 

1.32%  . 

4.60  5.36 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%™ . . 

No.  10,  Faney . . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Site.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . - 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10....„ 
Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10.. 
Crushed,  Ebc.  Std.,  No.  10..., 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  io‘'!!"!!"Z"™!“™!!!™!!I!!!^ 


2.90  3.00 

£‘76  £'00 


1.55  1.65 

1.35  1.40 

1.20  1.25 

California 


1.65 

1.70 

1.45 

1.50 

1.35 

1.40 

3.25 

3.50 

5.60 

6.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.35 

1.12% 

1.20 

.77%s 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.30 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

.62% 

.72% 

1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coi'.st 
Low  Hich 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10,  water... 
No.  2,  Preserved. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . 


1.35 

4.85 


1.45 

5.75 


1.45 

6.50 


1.50 

6.00 


2.06 

7.60 


1.10 

‘s'iHo 


2.20 

7.75 


1.15 

‘4'!i'5 


3.00  3.26 

.62%  . 

2.76  2.76 


.52%  .65 

.70  .72% 

2.65  2.80 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Sjrrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10......™..  5.36  6.50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%..„ . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.10 

5.50 


1.20 

6.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


1.35 

6.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 


2.15 

2.16 
1.85 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.46 

1.60 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.50 

6.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.50 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  ox.  . . . 70  ... 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26  ... 

No.  2,  17  ot .  1.12%  ... 

LOBSTER 


%  lb . 

OYSTERS 


6  oz.  . 
8  oz. 


6.60 

6.50 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.95 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.06 

.96  . 

1.00 

1.00  . 

1.16  1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.80  . 

1.50  1.75 

1.90 

2.20 

1.90  . 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . - 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  - 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  4.15 

%  Oil.  Keyless .  3.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton......™..^  . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.80 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48'8 . . . 

%s  . 

Vis  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . .  . 

%8  z""zz;:z"::"zzzz 


5.00 

4.15 


1.96 

l.GO 

1.80 

2.26 

1.30 

1.06 


J.86 

.96 

..75 


Southern 
1.05  1.10 


1.10 

1.15 


1.15 

1.20 


1.70 

..70 

3.00 

.30 

10.00 

■1.45 

6.60 

6.30 

3.86 

4.16 

11.00 

. . 

6.95 

3.90 

I 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADIUSTERS  for  DetachabU  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachok  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  So* 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Croon  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillipo  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

Americ..n  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

^ntint ntal  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  ESTING  MACHINERY. 

Camercn  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hemsen  Canning  Maciiinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Ma^inery  Co^.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper, 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Ma^nery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  ' 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetieally 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSURANCE,  Cannsrs. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (lor  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes, 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Ch<mman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarbxirg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wii. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  I'L 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

.CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

'  BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


December  5, 1938 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


.0SS5.V 


%  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


For 

PUMPKIN 

EATERS! 


HOLIDAY  64j(f>nciJ/i  ane>  up. 
PUMPKIN  PIE  .  Amen^'l 
SpjeoUU  ^eMe/ti! 

CANNED  PUMPKIN  (fcti  Uie 
e/m  kAicUeu,  aud  PACKERS 


ou  tUe  (j^uLok-^iep.  fjO^  CANS 


r  ! 


NATIONAL 


r  t 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


I  B  S  I  D  t  A  I 


C  C  O  R  P  O  » 


EXECUTIVE  orriCES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

•  nU  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMOHE  .  MASIFTH  N  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETR* 


HAMILTON. OHIO 


